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FOOD FOR FITNESS! 


T. WINGATE TODD, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
Western Reserve University and Brush Foundation, Cleveland 


N MONDAY the eleventh of March, 1454, being the day next 

() after Saint Edward, the first Sunday in Lent, Margaret Paston, 

a strong and delightful character, the perfect wife, whose charm 

shines through odd syntax and spelling still more odd, wrote to her right 

worshipful husband to inform him that the necessities of Lent were being 

provided, that though no eels were yet available nevertheless she had 
purchased a horse-load of herring for 4s. 6d. 

The letter indeed follows one from him which, in her discretion, Mar- 
garet destroyed for it was full of heaviness against her on account of 
some delay in carrying out his behests. “Right Worshipfull hosband,” 
her reply begins, “I recomawned me to yow, beseching yow that ye be 
not displeasid with me, thow my symplenesse cawsed you for to be dis- 
pleasid with me. Be my trowth, it is not my will nother to do ne say 
that shuld cawse you for to be displeasid; and if I have do, I am sory 
thereof and will amend itt” (1). 

But what about the horse-load of herring? Such a simple statement 
to be bound up with so much history! 

It is obvious that the horse-load must have been salted herring, 
an industry then half a century old, though salted fish date back 
as far as history. The Greeks, for example, lived very largely on 
tunny which they caught in the Hellespont and salted down for future 
use. Once salted, a tunny was apt to supply the larder for a good many 
weeks and hence became a byword for longevity. Ifa Greek of Pericles’ 
time wished to comment on a “‘chestnut’’ he would say, “What a tunny- 
fish of a joke!” (2). 

But the salted fish business really got its impetus by the discovery in 
1397 that herrings were peculiarly adapted to salting, a discovery made 

1 The Association is appreciative of the generous attitude of Dr. Todd in allowing it to 


publish this article. It is published in the form approved by Dr. Todd. Presented to the 
American Dietetic Association, Cleveland, October 28, 1935. 
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by Beukels, a Netherlander, who was hailed as a genius of first rank and 
to whose memory the Emperor Charles V erected a magnificent monu- 
ment. During the following century the consumption of salted herring 
was enormous. Maritime trade in Northern Europe depended on it 
and the growth of the Hanse towns was largely due toit. The reforma- 
tion was a great blow to the trade for it reduced the consumption of her- 
ring. The stores in the larder at Fynchate during Lent in the year 1311 
give a clear impression of the importance of herring: the carcases of 
twenty oxen, fifteen pigs, of herrings eight thousand, of dograves seven 
score, twenty pounds of almonds, thirty of rice, six barrels of lard, enough 
oatmeal to last till Easter, two quarters of salt (3). Charles I recognized 
the value of herring and the Royal Fishery Companies of the seventeenth 
century were developed by him in an effort to wrest the herring fishery 
supremacy from the Dutch. In 1750 a bounty system was established 
by the British Parliament and in nine years no less than £159.7.6 was 
being paid on every barrel of herring. This enraged Adam Smith but 
the bounty remained till 1830 when the British sea fisheries attained 
supremacy and held it till 1929 when it passed to the Norwegians. So 
before we are well started on the subject of food we have already digressed 
into the problem of international relations. 

One ought not really to diverge into the subject of empire and food 
but one might recall the large consequences to commerce and politics of 
pale ale, spice, sugar and rice. The Young Cook’s Monitor of 1683 gave 
a recipe fc{ a cod’s head. The cod’s head cost fourpence, the condiments 
nine shillings. Rice is mentioned in the fourteenth century. In 1694 
we learn there was “no Rice to be had onany Terms Whatever” (4). In 
a cookery book of 1734 there is not one recipe for the preparation of rice; 
at the end of the century one can find twenty-two. The spread of under- 
nourishment from a lack of vitamin B and its influence in depressing the 
mental reactions may be suspected in this commercial undertaking. 
Sugar was a luxury at the beginning of the eighteenth century and in 
general use at the end, by which time it was noted that boys in grocers’ 
shops were frequent victims of scurvy, a shrewd observation which we 
now know to be well founded. 

Vegetables seem to have had a chequered career. Holinshed remarks 
that “‘herbes, fruit and roots” were plentiful in England in the time of 
Edward I (1272-1307), but by the reign of Henry VIII (1509-1547) they 
were so scanty that when Queen Catherine wanted a salad she had to 
send a messenger to Holland for the necessary ingredients. Cultivation, 


however, was then reviving and melons, gourds, carrots and turnips 
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were already available. In Elizabeth’s reign, during the last half of the 
sixteenth century, broccoli were brought from Italy, cauliflower from 
Cyprus, cucumbers and spinach from Flanders and potatoes from 
America. Closehearted cabbage arrived from Holland in the seven- 
teenth century and early in the eighteenth century Marshall Mallard, 
captured at Blenheim, had his favorite vegetable, celery, planted for his 
use while a prisoner in England. 

Scotland was less fortunate but the romance that still rings in the 
auld scots’ sangs was evident about the homestead if not about the 
table. Many flowers once familiar and loved were there, now uprooted 
from our borders and our memories, their very names forgotten save in 
the ballads which still enshrine them. MHollyhock, pink, columbine, 
primrose, virgin’s bower, campion, throat-wort, bear’s ears, wall-pellitory, 
spider-wort were tended by loving hands for show and scent and color. 
Sweet herbs for cooking or for physic include pennyroyal, clary, rose- 
mary, sweet-basil, fennel, sage, mint and marjoram, hyssop and camo- 
mile, horehound, cat-mint, rue and celandine. Of vegetables proper 
there were scarcely any of those common today. Turnips were recently 
imported, onions there were none, potatoes only in the gardens of a few. 
Parsnips and greens were only used in soup. Vegetables were not served 
at table at all (5). 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign very few of the foods now regarded as 
indispensable were to be obtained with the exception of meat, fish, bacon, 
eggs and butter. Tea, coffee and cocoa had not been introduced. Beer 
or wine was drunk at breakfast, a habit which seems to have lingered on 
in Oxford until the eighteen-seventies. 

Fortunately, health is not solely bound up in variety and abundance 
of food. Living conditions can stay or promote the ravages of disease 
which ultimately inevitably follow improper diet. On Anson’s voy- 
age round the world in 1740-1744, neither the officers, their servants, 
nor the ship’s boys suffered from scurvy to the same extent as the fore- 
mast hands. Yet none of them can have tasted butter, milk or eggs on 
the voyage when these were unavailable to the crews. In 1740, 1955 men 
left England; by 1744, 1051 men had died of scurvy. The disease broke 
out after the ships had been a month to six weeks at sea. Anson’s de- 
scription is worth recalling, for the whole story is now easily obtained in 
Admiral Somerville’s recent book (6). Sailors were filled with 

a strange dejection of spirits, with shiverings, tremblings, and a disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest accident. Indeed, it was 
most remarkable that whatever discouraged our people, or at any time damped 
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their hopes, usually killed those who were in the last stages of scurvy, and con- 
fined those to their hammocks who before were capable of some kind of duty. 
Many of our people, though thus confined, were cheerful, and talked with seem- 
ing vigour and a loud, strong voice; yet, on their being in the least moved, though 
it was only from one part of the ship to the other, and that, too, in their ham- 
mocks, they have immediately expired. Others who, confiding in their seeming 
strength, have resolved to get out of their hammocks, have died before they 
could reach the deck, nor was it an uncommon thing for those who were able to 
walk the deck and to do some kind of duty, to drop down dead in an instant on 
any endeavours to act with their utmost effort. 


Ettrick the surgeon, whom Anson describes as a “vain, pragmatical 
man”’, attributed the first outbreak to the effects of the cold weather and 
hard labors in rounding the Horn. He proposed to dose the unfortunate 
sufferers with a combined emetic and purgative known as “The Pill and 
Drop of Dr. Ward.” 

Today, of course, we do not expect to meet with anything so tragic or 
so fearsome as the specter which beset the dauntless admiral. 

Recently, at the request of one of our colleagues in medical practice, 
I interviewed a lad of fifteen and his mother. The boy had acid burns 
on his hands and acne on his face. His school work was unsatisfactory 
both to himself and his parents. The school curriculum was too heavy 
for him and there was a question of dropping part of his studies. His 
examination at the Foundation disclosed that he was tall for his age, 
slender, somewhat listless, easily wearied and prone to brain fag. Know- 
ing his interest in chemistry I sought an opening to discuss his daily 
habits in terms of the subject he liked. So I asked him the color of a 
silver spoon after it had been used for eating an egg. He didn’t eat eggs, 
he said, and therefore could not tell me. So I substituted an onion for 
the egg and got alike response. ‘Then I tried cabbage but he never eats 
that vegetable, nor cauliflower, broccoli or kale. So I enlarged upon 
the old spring medicine of sulphur and molasses, pointing out that 
we need certain food elements to keep our bodies fit. He was to 
realize that sulphur, one of these necessary elements, was practically 
eliminated from his diet. I inquired about tomatoes: he does not eat 
tomatoes: spinach: he does not eat that either. He is troubled with 
constipation, and his skin troubles and his brain fag are quite certainly 
connected witha long history of inadequate diet. Nowthe routine method 
of handling such a boy is to accept his disabilities, to treat his skin 
troubles locally with acid for warts and light for acne, and his brain fag by 
reducing his schedule to match his brain. What about ambition, I asked 
him, to make himself not only well but fit so that he could take pride 
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both in his appearance and his studies. That was a new idea to both 
mother and son. They had not thought of it. 

What creatures of our visceral system we are, condemned by limita- 
tions which we never attempt to overleap on the ready assumption that 
they are a corollary of the station to which it has pleased the Almighty to 
call us! 

Fitness is so little understood. . It is confused with effectiveness and 
efficiency. For effectiveness I don’t need to be fit. The whole history 
of literature and art is a history of invalids. Ivor Brown in a recent 
essay insists that for his stores of learning, his comfort of wit, and his 
legacy of loveliness in line, color, word and sound, man probably owes 
more to the invalids than he does to the hale and hearty (7). Was 
Homer really blind or has tradition robbed him of his sight merely on the 
intuition that a physical limitation may be a mental asset? No, it is 
not necessary to be fit to be effective. And efficiency falls into the 
same category. 

Fitness is quite another thing. It is fitness that preserves for us a 
body and brain that can be trusted to do what the will commands (8). 
The joys of health and strength have no necessary relation to office or 
work bench but they add to the excellence of life. 

Effectiveness, efficiency and fitness are the goal of mankind. They 
were embodied in the Constitution by Jefferson whose shrewd apprecia- 
tion of all three paraphrased them respectively as life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

My colleague, Dr. Krogman, has in the laboratory at the moment 
two hundred skulls from Tepe Hissar, a Persian colony south of the 
Caspian Sea, dating back fifty-five hundred years. Those who see these 
skulls exclaim on their robustness, their symmetry, the excellence of their 
teeth. Why? The people of that community who were constitutionally 
defective have long since crumbled into dust. It is only the physically 
fit in life who are imperishable after death. 

It was the problem of human fitness which Dr. Brush handed to us 
seven years ago; he wished it promoted. Now Montaigne once wrote, 
“Sciences and Arts are not cast in a mold, but rather by little and little 
formed and shaped by often handling and polishing them over: even as 
beares fashion their yong whelps by often licking them” (9). This was 
true of our work and it is by the joint effort of the Brush, the Bolton and 
the Cleveland Foundations, to mention only the local members of the 
Combine, that we have learned how to measure fitness in the growing 


child. 
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knowledged to be unwholesome and indigestible are apt to produce 
asthma, but there are some especially and above all others that have this 
tendency, and that quite out of proportion to their unwholesome- 
ness”’ (12). 

One must pause for breath, perhaps even to apologize for an essay of 
which the theme is out of hand and merits Dr. Johnson’s rebuke for 
being like the spider spinning this conversation interminably out of its 
own bowels. But I have been fascinated particularly by the records of 
that period on which I have already heavily drawn; I crave your patience 
yet a little while to note the type of fare which induced these doleful 
scourges. Here is the Reverend James Woodforde (13), a scholar and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, not a great or even a distinguished man, 
vicar of Weston in Norfolk from 1774 to 1803, whose tranquil diary of a 
quiet gluttonous life records for us the dietetic habits of the time. 


We had for dinner a Calf’s head, boiled Fowl and Tongue, a Saddle of Mutton 
rosted on the Side Table, and a fine Swan rosted with Currant Jelly Sauce for the 
first Course. The Second Course a couple of Wild Fowl called Dun Fowls, 
Larks, Blancmange, Tarts etc. and a good Desert of Fruit after amongst which 
was a Damson Cheese. I never eat a bit of Swan before and I think it good eat- 
ing with sweet sauce. The swan was killed three weeks before it was eat and 
yet not the lest bad taste in it... . Sister Clarke, Nancy, Sam, and Myself, 
all took it into our heads to take a good dose of Rhubarb before going to bed. 


Our Vicar never married and on “comical dull’”’ days when there was no 
significant news would enter in his diary “I breakfasted, dined, supped, 
and slept again athome”’. Hisniece Nancy kept house for him at Weston 
and they got on together capitally. There was, however, one occasion 
on which Nancy sulked for twenty-four hours and refused to eat anything 
because her uncle told her that “she eat too much”. Augustine Birrell 
suggests that Satan rebuking sin was evidently more than the good 
man’s household could stand (14). 

Sensitivity to food is evident enough in infancy. It shows itself as 
pylorospasm, eczema in all its forms, failure to gain properly in weight, 
persistent wetness, irritability, abdominal pain, constipation, muscular 
weakness, dry skin and attacks of sneezing. Congestion of the nasal 
turbinates occurs in early childhood and by three or four years declares 
itself as respiratory allergy and attacks of hives. In a sample of the 
children under our observation, not sick but healthy children, we find 
allergy of some form in fifty-seven per cent of infants; seventy-one per 
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cent of preschool children; forty-four per cent in children of grade school 
age and thirty per cent in adolescents. These figures indicate the 
severity of the handicap with which we are confronted in Cleveland. 
The expression itself is found in skin, respiratory and other mucous 
membranes, in x-rays of the bones and muscles, in behavior patterns and 
emotional reactions, but all our investigations indicate the alimentary 
canal as the chief original site of attack and food as the chief offender. 

In this matter of food for fitness we are not concerned with deficiency 
diets which, interestingly enough from the experimental point of view, 
rarely figure in human experience. The effect of maintenance diets on 
the other hand is of the utmost significance, for through modification in 
the permeability of the alimentary mucosa or through some other cause 
there may be deficient utilization or storage of some essential food 
element. 

An experiment in illustration of this theme illuminates what is prob- 
ably happening in those allergic infants to whom I have just referred. 
Dr. Milton B. Cohen and I provided some of the guinea pigs in the 
Foundation farm with a diet containing low vitamin B and only a sub- 
protective ration of vitamin C. Other pigs received a maintenance 
ration of C and a low intake of B. Those animals on the sub-protective 
ration of C all died in less than three months, having scarcely grown 
since the experiment started and having fallen off in weight through 
loss of water and fat. We attempted to keep up the water content of 
the tissues by injecting considerable amounts through the mouth. It 
was of no avail: the animals behaved towards water like a sieve. Now 
Dr. Zuck has devised an x-ray maturity rating for guinea-pigs similar to 
that used in our human studies of fitness. We therefore assessed these 
pigs on Dr. Zuck’s standards and found that although the pigs failed to 
grow they matured at the same rate as normal pigs. At first we were 
thrown off our guard by this finding. 

But the maintenance level pigs, not so active and full of life as the 
controls which received an abundant ration of vitamin C, though low in 
vitamin B, began to fail at the expiration of three months and were all 
dead at the end of six months. These had not been prevented from 
growing like the first group. But they began to lag before the end came. 
And the most significant thing about them was that they, like our 
human children, lagged strikingly in their maturity progress. The 
lesson of these experiments is clear. A considerable deficiency in some 
essential food element will break the health but acts too quickly to 
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by Beukels, a Netherlander, who was hailed as a genius of first rank and 
to whose memory the Emperor Charles V erected a magnificent monu- 
ment. During the following century the consumption of salted herring 
was enormous. Maritime trade in Northern Europe depended on it 
and the growth of the Hanse towns was largely due to it. The reforma- 
tion was a great blow to the trade for it reduced the consumption of her- 
ring. The stores in the larder at Fynchate during Lent in the year 1311 
give a clear impression of the importance of herring: the carcases of 
twenty oxen, fifteen pigs, of herrings eight thousand, of dograves seven 
score, twenty pounds of almonds, thirty of rice, six barrels of lard, enough 
oatmeal to last till Easter, two quarters of salt (3). Charles I recognized 
the value of herring and the Royal Fishery Companies of the seventeenth 
century were developed by him in an effort to wrest the herring fishery 
supremacy from the Dutch. In 1750 a bounty system was established 
by the British Parliament and in nine years no less than £159.7.6 was 
being paid on every barrel of herring. This enraged Adam Smith but 
the bounty remained till 1830 when the British sea fisheries attained 
supremacy and held it till 1929 when it passed to the Norwegians. So 
before we are well started on the subject of food we have already digressed 
into the problem of international relations. 

One ought not really to diverge into the subject of empire and food 
but one might recall the large consequences to commerce and politics of 
pale ale, spice, sugar and rice. The Young Cook’s Monitor of 1683 gave 
a recipe fora cod’s head. The cod’s head cost fourpence, the condiments 
nine shillings. Rice is mentioned in the fourteenth century. In 1694 
we learn there was “‘no Rice to be had on any Terms Whatever” (4). In 
a cookery book of 1734 there is not one recipe for the preparation of rice; 
at the end of the century one can find twenty-two. The spread of under- 
nourishment from a lack of vitamin B and its influence in depressing the 
mental reactions may be suspected in this commercial undertaking. 
Sugar was a luxury at the beginning of the eighteenth century and in 
general use at the end, by which time it was noted that boys in grocers’ 
shops were frequent victims of scurvy, a shrewd observation which we 
now know to be well founded. 

Vegetables seem to have had a chequered career. Holinshed remarks 
that “herbes, fruit and roots” were plentiful in England in the time of 
Edward I (1272-1307), but by the reign of Henry VIII (1509-1547) they 
were so scanty that when Queen Catherine wanted a salad she had to 
send a messenger to Holland for the necessary ingredients. Cultivation, 
however, was then reviving and melons, gourds, carrots and turnips 
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were already available. In Elizabeth’s reign, during the last half of the 
sixteenth century, broccoli were brought from Italy, cauliflower from 
Cyprus, cucumbers and spinach from Flanders and potatoes from 
America. Closehearted cabbage arrived from Holland in the seven- 
teenth century and early in the eighteenth century Marshall Mallard, 
captured at Blenheim, had his favorite vegetable, celery, planted for his 
use while a prisoner in England. 

Scotland was less fortunate but the romance that still rings in the 
auld scots’ sangs was evident about the homestead if not about the 
table. Many flowers once familiar and loved were there, now uprooted 
from our borders and our memories, their very names forgotten save in 
the ballads which still enshrine them. MHollyhock, pink, columbine, 
primrose, virgin’s bower, campion, throat-wort, bear’s ears, wall-pellitory, 
spider-wort were tended by loving hands for show and scent and color. 
Sweet herbs for cooking or for physic include pennyroyal, clary, rose- 
mary, sweet-basil, fennel, sage, mint and marjoram, hyssop and camo- 
mile, horehound, cat-mint, rue and celandine. Of vegetables proper 
there were scarcely any of those common today. Turnips were recently 
imported, onions there were none, potatoes only in the gardens of a few. 
Parsnips and greens were only used in soup. Vegetables were not served 
at table at all (5). 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign very few of the foods now regarded as 
indispensable were to be obtained with the exception of meat, fish, bacon, 
eggs and butter. Tea, coffee and cocoa had not been introduced. Beer 
or wine was drunk at breakfast, a habit which seems to have lingered on 
in Oxford until the eighteen-seventies. 

Fortunately, health is not solely bound up in variety and abundance 
of food. Living conditions can stay or promote the ravages of disease 
which ultimately inevitably follow improper diet. On Anson’s voy- 
age round the world in 1740-1744, neither the officers, their servants, 
nor the ship’s boys suffered from scurvy to the same extent as the fore- 
mast hands. Yet none of them can have tasted butter, milk or eggs on 
the voyage when these were unavailable to the crews. In 1740, 1955 men 
left England; by 1744, 1051 men had died of scurvy. The disease broke 
out after the ships had been a month to six weeks at sea. Anson’s de- 
scription is worth recalling, for the whole story is now easily obtained in 
Admiral Somerville’s recent book (6). Sailors were filled with 


a strange dejection of spirits, with shiverings, tremblings, and a disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest accident. Indeed, it was 
most remarkable that whatever discouraged our people, or at any time damped 
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their hopes, usually killed those who were in the last stages of scurvy, and con- 
fined those to their hammocks who before were capable of some kind of duty. 
Many of our people, though thus confined, were cheerful, and talked with seem- 
ing vigour and a loud, strong voice; yet, on their being in the least moved, though 
it was only from one part of the ship to the other, and that, too, in their ham- 
mocks, they have immediately expired. Others who, confiding in their seeming 
strength, have resolved to get out of their hammocks, have died before they 
could reach the deck, nor was it an uncommon thing for those who were able to 
walk the deck and to do some kind of duty, to drop down dead in an instant on 
any endeavours to act with their utmost effort. 


Ettrick the surgeon, whom Anson describes as a “vain, pragmatical 
man”’, attributed the first outbreak to the effects of the cold weather and 
hard labors in rounding the Horn. He proposed to dose the unfortunate 
sufferers with a combined emetic and purgative known as “The Pill and 
Drop of Dr. Ward.” 

Today, of course, we do not expect to meet with anything so tragic or 
so fearsome as the specter which beset the dauntless admiral. 

Recently, at the request of one of our colleagues in medical practice, 
I interviewed a lad of fifteen and his mother. The boy had acid burns 
on his hands and acne on his face. His school work was unsatisfactory 
both to himself and his parents. The school curriculum was too heavy 
for him and there was a question of dropping part of his studies. His 
examination at the Foundation disclosed that he was tall for his age, 
slender, somewhat listless, easily wearied and prone to brain fag. Know- 
ing his interest in chemistry I sought an opening to discuss his daily 
habits in terms of the subject he liked. So I asked him the color of a 
silver spoon after it had been used for eating an egg. He didn’t eat eggs, 
he said, and therefore could not tell me. So I substituted an onion for 
the egg and got alike response. Then I tried cabbage but he never eats 
that vegetable, nor cauliflower, broccoli or kale. So I enlarged upon 
the old spring medicine of sulphur and molasses, pointing out that 
we need certain food elements to keep our bodies fit. He was to 
realize that sulphur, one of these necessary elements, was practically 
eliminated from his diet. I inquired about tomatoes: he does not eat 
tomatoes: spinach: he does not eat that either. He is troubled with 
constipation, and his skin troubles and his brain fag are quite certainly 
connected witha long history of inadequate diet. Nowthe routine method 
of handling such a boy is to accept his disabilities, to treat his skin 
troubles locally with acid for warts and light for acne, and his brain fag by 
reducing his schedule to match his brain. What about ambition, I asked 
him, to make himself not only well but fit so that he could take pride 
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both in his appearance and his studies. That was a new idea to both 
mother and son. They had not thought of it. 

What creatures of our visceral system we are, condemned by limita- 
tions which we never attempt to overleap on the ready assumption that 
they are a corollary of the station to which it has pleased the Almighty to 
call us! 

Fitness is so little understood. - It is confused with effectiveness and 
efficiency. For effectiveness I don’t need to be fit. The whole history 
of literature and art is a history of invalids. Ivor Brown in a recent 
essay insists that for his stores of learning, his comfort of wit, and his 
legacy of loveliness in line, color, word and sound, man probably owes 
more to the invalids than he does to the hale and hearty (7). Was 
Homer really blind or has tradition robbed him of his sight merely on the 
intuition that a physical limitation may be a mental asset? No, it is 
not necessary to be fit to be effective. And efficiency falls into the 
same category. 

Fitness is quite another thing. It is fitness that preserves for us a 
body and brain that can be trusted to do what the will commands (8). 
The joys of health and strength have no necessary relation to office or 
work bench but they add to the excellence of life. 

Effectiveness, efficiency and fitness are the goal of mankind. They 
were embodied in the Constitution by Jefferson whose shrewd apprecia- 
tion of all three paraphrased them respectively as life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

My colleague, Dr. Krogman, has in the laboratory at the moment 
two hundred skulls from Tepe Hissar, a Persian colony south of the 
Caspian Sea, dating back fifty-five hundred years. Those who see these 
skulls exclaim on their robustness, their symmetry, the excellence of their 
teeth. Why? The people of that community who were constitutionally 
defective have long since crumbled into dust. It is only the physically 
fit in life who are imperishable after death. 

It was the problem of human fitness which Dr. Brush handed to us 
seven years ago; he wished it promoted. Now Montaigne once wrote, 
“Sciences and Arts are not cast in a mold, but rather by little and little 
formed and shaped by often handling and polishing them over: even as 
beares fashion their yong whelps by often licking them” (9). This was 
true of our work and it is by the joint effort of the Brush, the Bolton and 
the Cleveland Foundations, to mention only the local members of the 


Combine, that we have learned how to measure fitness in the growing 
child. 
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One of the lesser results of the Cleveland Foundation study has been 
the appreciation of the part played in promotion of or retraction from 
fitness by the food we eat, the air we breathe and the clothes we wear. 
Air and clothes may be distressing in their effect, from the irritation of 
woollen stockings to the curse of hay fever. For effect on the con- 
stitution they pale into insignificance when measured against food. 
Every particle of our bodies is derived from our food. We brought noth- 
ing of our present bodies with us into the world but have constructed 
them bit by bit out of materials more or less appropriate for the purpose. 
Now if we provide materials which the organism assimilates with diffi- 
culty, one of two things must happen: either the materials are re- 
jected or there is heavy strain undergone in appropriating just the right 
elements so that even the construction may be faulty. In either case 
fitness is menaced. In one of our experiments, Dr. Venar fed talcum 
powder to his growing rats in place of lime. The animals grew but 
could not utilize the magnesium silicate of the talcum powder. Hence 
in growing they spread what lime they already possessed quite thinly 
through the growing bones and when they stood up to yawn they broke 
their legs. 

It does not by any means follow, however, that detractions from fitness 
mean ineffectiveness. The high mental rating, especially in pure learn- 
ing ability, of children handicapped by moderate gastrointestinal sensi- 
tivity is quite remarkable in our series of children from the economically 
stable class. I have already referred to dyspeptic authors. A recent 
book by Osbert Sitwell and Margaret Barton tempts me also to recall 
those dyspeptic rantipoling gourmands of the Regency; that Duke of 
Norfolk whose four footmen were habitually summoned towards mid- 
night with a stretcher to remove his huge bulk from the dining table; of 
whom it is recorded that he never showed intoxication but would sud- 
denly fall asleep, and whose last act before sleep overtook him was to 
press the bell which summoned the footmen; the Lady Pomfret “dancing 
away with all her fat loosely shaking like blanc-mange’”’; that sporting 
Mr. Clark who was found jammed in the staircase of his lodging and could 
only be extricated with difficulty. There was Sir John Lade, the wooden- 
faced, undersized and not over-clean nephew of Mr. Thrale; his mother, 
Lady Lade, six feet tall in her shoes and completely spherical in ap- 
pearance; Gibbon, fretting at finding himself ‘‘in the servile state of a 
married man”’ as he himself expressed his guardianship of Lady Sheffield 
at Brighton, working in the morning, lounging on the Steine in the 
afternoon and occasionally, “after due preparation and advice”, taking 
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abath. There was Topham Beauclerk, a singular mixture of intellectual 
fastidiousness and personal uncleanliness, of whom Walpole said that 
he was in a habitually verminous condition; and the future Philip Egalité 
looking already at thirty-seven an old man, for his hair was falling out and 
his intensely dissipated appearance was in no way improved by a chronic 
skin infection of his face which, after the fashion of a dolphin in its death 
throes, assumed in turn every color of the rainbow. There was the Duke 
of Queensberry who was whispered to rejuvenate in baths of milk daily 
so that there were people in London who refused to buy that commodity 
for fear it might have figured in the Duke’s ablutions. There was Dr. 
Johnson, who could be persuaded only by Henry Thrail to change his 
shirt and even then not before it became indispensably necessary, and 
who at least once was affronted by a Mr. Mitchell on the subject of fleas. 
There they all were, a host of loutish persons of uncertain temper, blotchy 
unlovely faces and staggering blood pressure, whose physicians cupped 
them by the quart, who despite their sagging paunches, scurvy skins, 
their self-indulgence and barbaric jokes, knew well how to choose an 
architect, create a townscape or conduct a ceremonial affair (10). 

The blotchy, pimply faces, swollen hideous noses, eczema and skin 
diseases, associated with intelligence quotients of no mean order, were the 
eighteenth century counterparts of what we call allergy today. All 
these afflictions arose from dietetic indiscretion and faulty preparation 
of food. It is remarkable that I have been unable to find an adequate 
description of these disorders until the publication in 1880 by Samuel 
Fenwick at the London Hospital, of a book on Atrophy of the Stomach 
(11). In one chapter entitled ‘Eczema of the stomach’’, Fenwick de- 
tailed all the signs and symptoms to which I have referred, symptoms 
which show themselves in less gross form round every festive board to- 
day and illustrate this disability of sensitiveness by eruptions on the 
skin, especially of the face, eczema of the limbs, hives, tingling and 
irritation of the skin as if vast armies of bugs were crawling over the 
body, dyspepsia progressing to ulcer, sudden fits of sneezing, asthma and 
all the horde of fevers from rose to hay, people who cannot touch glue, 
folk who dare not smell a tulip, unfortunates denied the company of 
dogs and horses, those to whom a caterpillar is torture and an oyster is 
death. The whips of gout are gone but the scorpions of allergy remain. 

Though Fenwick apparently gives the first full description of the 
relationship between gastric, asthmatic and eczematous disorders, Dr. 
Salter, in the eighteen-sixties, discussed rather fully errors in diet as a 
very fruitful source of asthma. ‘“‘All foods”, he wrote, “generally ac- 
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knowledged to be unwholesome and indigestible are apt to produce 
asthma, but there are some especially and above all others that have this 
tendency, and that quite out of proportion to their unwholesome- 
ness” (12). 

One must pause for breath, perhaps even to apologize for an essay of 
which the theme is out of hand and merits Dr. Johnson’s rebuke for 
being like the spider spinning this conversation interminably out of its 
own bowels. But I have been fascinated particularly by the records of 
that period on which I have already heavily drawn; I crave your patience 
yet a little while to note the type of fare which induced these doleful 
scourges. Here is the Reverend James Woodforde (13), a scholar and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, not a great or even a distinguished man, 
vicar of Weston in Norfolk from 1774 to 1803, whose tranquil diary of a 
quiet gluttonous life records for us the dietetic habits of the time. 


We had for dinner a Calf’s head, boiled Fowl and Tongue, a Saddle of Mutton 
rosted on the Side Table, and a fine Swan rosted with Currant Jelly Sauce for the 
first Course. The Second Course a couple of Wild Fowl called Dun Fowls, 
Larks, Blancmange, Tarts etc. and a good Desert. of Fruit after amongst which 
was a Damson Cheese. I never eat a bit of Swan before and I think it good eat- 
ing with sweet sauce. The swan was killed three weeks before it was eat and 
yet not the lest bad taste in it.... Sister Clarke, Nancy, Sam, and Myself, 
all took it into our heads to take a good dose of Rhubarb before going to bed. 


Our Vicar never married and on ‘“‘comical dull’”’ days when there was no 
significant news would enter in his diary “I breakfasted, dined, supped, 
and slept again athome”’. Hisniece Nancy kept house for him at Weston 
and they got on together capitally. There was, however, one occasion 
on which Nancy sulked for twenty-four hours and refused to eat anything 
because her uncle told her that “she eat too much”. Augustine Birrell 
suggests that Satan rebuking sin was evidently more than the good 
man’s household could stand (14). 

Sensitivity to food is evident enough in infancy. It shows itself as 
pylorospasm, eczema in all its forms, failure to gain properly in weight, 
persistent wetness, irritability, abdominal pain, constipation, muscular 
weakness, dry skin and attacks of sneezing. Congestion of the nasal 
turbinates occurs in early childhood and by three or four years declares 
itself as respiratory allergy and attacks of hives. In a sample of the 
children under our observation, not sick but healthy children, we find 
allergy of some form in fifty-seven per cent of infants; seventy-one per 
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cent of preschool children; forty-four per cent in children of grade school 
age and thirty per cent in adolescents. These figures indicate the 
severity of the handicap with which we are confronted in Cleveland. 
The expression itself is found in skin, respiratory and other mucous 
membranes, in x-rays of the bones and muscles, in behavior patterns and 
emotional reactions, but all our investigations indicate the alimentary 
canal as the chief original site of attack and food as the chief offender. 

In this matter of food for fitness we are not concerned with deficiency 
diets which, interestingly enough from the experimental point of view, 
rarely figure in human experience. The effect of maintenance diets on 
the other hand is of the utmost significance, for through modification in 
the permeability of the alimentary mucosa or through some other cause 
there may be deficient utilization or storage of some essential food 
element. 

An experiment in illustration of this theme illuminates what is prob- 
ably happening in those allergic infants to whom I have just referred. 
Dr. Milton B. Cohen and I provided some of the guinea pigs in the 
Foundation farm with a diet containing low vitamin B and only a sub- 
protective ration of vitamin C. Other pigs received a maintenance 
ration of C and a low intake of B. Those animals on the sub-protective 
ration of C all died in less than three months, having scarcely grown 
since the experiment started and having fallen off in weight through 
loss of water and fat. We attempted to keep up the water content of 
the tissues by injecting considerable amounts through the mouth. It 
was of no avail: the animals behaved towards water like a sieve. Now 
Dr. Zuck has devised an x-ray maturity rating for guinea-pigs similar to 
that used in our human studies of fitness. We therefore assessed these 
pigs on Dr. Zuck’s standards and found that although the pigs failed to 
grow they matured at the same rate as normal pigs. At first we were 
thrown off our guard by this finding. 

But the maintenance level pigs, not so active and full of life as the 
controls which received an abundant ration of vitamin C, though low in 
vitamin B, began to fail at the expiration of three months and were all 
dead at the end of six months. These had not been prevented from 
growing like the first group. But they began to lag before the end came. 
And the most significant thing about them was that they, like our 
human children, lagged strikingly in their maturity progress. The 
lesson of these experiments is clear. A considerable deficiency in some 
essential food element will break the health but acts too quickly to 
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modify the course of development. A maintenance ration on the other 
hand secures life, except for intercurrent maladies, but retards or muti- 
lates the pattern of developmental growth and induces a permanent 
handicap to fitness. 

Time does not permit proper enlargement on the theme of how al- 
lergic children on the roster of the Foundation grow to be tall and slender, 
sensitive to raillery though able of mind like Benedick in Much Ado about 
Nothing, Benedick with his quick wit and his queasy stomach (15). 
Scrooge was one of them, a bad case, one of the most intractable, ‘“‘hard 
and sharp as flint, secret and self-contained and solitary as an oyster.” 
You recall his appearance that Christmas Eve. ‘The cold within him 
froze his old features, nipped his pointed nose, stiffened his gait, made his 
eyes red, his thin lips blue; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice” 
(16). When the Ghost of Jacob Marley came into the room Scrooge 
looked so queerly at him that the Ghost asked why he doubted his senses. 
Scrooge, well aware both of the cause and the effects of allergy, though 
he would eagerly have inquired the meaning of the term, exclaimed, 
“Because a little thing affects them. A slight disorder of the stomach 
makes them cheats. You may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot of 
mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an underdone potato. See 
this toothpick. I have but to swallow this and be for the rest of my 
days persecuted by a legion of goblins, all of my own creation.”’ 

There are three criteria of a stomach that is up to its job; a mind free 
from fog, an abdomen free from discomfort and a sleep free from dreams. 

The functional activity of the stomach closely follows that of the 
muscles and with their decline from the acme of strength, precision and 
grace of action, it also wanes. 

Alas for us the days of groaning boards are over; for groaning boards 
lead on to groaning patients and those who know inform us that the 
stomach never was intended for us who have passed beyond the age of 
thirty-five. ‘Eat less and let that little be plainly chosen and served” 
proclaims Comrie in the British Journal of Physical Medicine (17). 
The diet of infancy is a scientifically adjusted affair from which we escape 
with loud whoops of joy. How soon the prison gates must close again! 
How much to eat; how little time to eat it! That dinner provided by 
Henry VIII at Hampton Court to outvie Cardinal Wolsey’s feats, a 
gorgeous meal that started at five in the afternoon and lasted till three in 
the morning “‘at which time it was convenient for all estates to draw to 
their rest”. No, that’s a dream of boyhood with all the others. 
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Boar’s Head and Warden Pie 
Pineapples boiled in Treacle 
Cold Cod in Aspic 
Sucking Pigs stuffed with Medlars 
Roc’s Eggs and Ostrich Liver 
Dormice Stewed in Honey 
Peacocks on Toast 
Old ale, mead, metheglin, hippocras 
Mulled sack and tar water. 


Dreams! No, our minds are set on simple things after thirty-five 
when our stomachs are grown thin and crusty in poverty of spirit. 

“Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s wery poor he rushes out of 
his lodging and eats oysters in reg’lar desperation” (18). Shades of 
Sam Weller and the nutritionists who intimate that oysters contain all 
the vitamins—how sad that some should be sensitive even to oysters! 

But I must end and no note is better than the enchantment of dreams, 
celestial perfumes, ravishing music, heavenly gardens, beautiful women. 
A humble doubt arises in my heart even as I speak. Are these the 
dreams we really have or are they only those we hope for? If the truth 
were told, do not dreams themselves arise from the very mischances 
enumerated by Scrooge, unpleasant, scandalous and ignominious? Is it 
a literary error to speak of the enchantment of dreams which no feat of 
intelligence, no force of will can shape to what we would (19)? Is the 
vendor of dreams a fairy prince? Are waking hours better? Or shall 
we echo the words of Sancho Panza, ‘‘Now blessings light on him that 
first invented sleep. It is the current coin that purchases all the pleas- 
ures of the world cheap, and the balance that sets the King and the 
shepherd, the fool and the wise man, even” (20). 

There was a sporting squire who spent his time in telling tales as I have 
done, who seeing John Bright stir himself to move urged him to spend 
another hourin the company. To him John Bright replied, “I thank you 
for your invitation, Sir, but having listened with much interest to your 
conversation and having formed my conclusion I think that I will go to 
bed” (21). 
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CHINA AS A DIETITIAN SEES IT! 


KATHERINE MITCHELL 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


OU have asked me to talk to you about China. It may seem 

\ presumptuous for me to give my views on this ancient country, 

having had but a year in which to make observations. Suppose 
a Chinese business man came to the United States and spent a year in 
San Francisco living in the Chinese district, associating almost entirely 
with Chinese. Let us assume that he spoke no English and that at the 
end of the year he returned to China. What could he tell his people about 
the United States? Only what he has seen with his own eyes and what his 
friends have told him. He would have plenty of marvels to relate. He 
would mention particularly our queer foods and quaint custom of 
eating with forks instead of sensibly with chopsticks. He would point 
out that the food reaches the table in such large pieces that one must 
actually cut it with a knife before it is possible to eat it, when everyone 
knows that it should be properly chopped up by the chef before it is 
cooked and served. Even in hospitals he has heard that food is served 
to sick people, similarly, in clumsy large pieces. 

He would laugh at the way we talk in a deadly monotone, instead of 
in an agreeable nasal sing-song as should be customary, at least among 
cultured people. He would be amazed to see running water, even in the 
houses of the poor, and to observe that people drink this water without 
heating it. Do Americans not know that cold water brings sickness— 
that only boiled water is fit to drink? 

He would describe our somber funeral processions, so lacking in the 
pageantry and music of the Chinese funeral. He would chuckle with his 
friends over our weddings. Have the Americans no sense of propriety, 
or are they so ignorant that they do not know that white is the color of 
mourning? Dressing a bride in white as though she were going to her 
own funeral! A strange and barbaric people, these Americans! He 
would comment on our dull theaters, so lacking in noise and confusion, 
and nothing to eat, not even tea to drink; why a man is expected to walk 
out into the lobby if he even wants to smoke! No comforts at all, no 
pleasingly hot wet towels, passed so that a man can wash his head and 
neck and so refresh himself during a long dull act. Americans just sit 
in stupid silence and watch the stage, and think they are enjoying 
themselves. 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Cleveland, October 28, 1935. 
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He would marvel at the fact that practically everyone can read and 
write, and wonder why a man with this great knowledge still has to work 
for a living. Have the Americans no respect for scholars? 

And so to Chinese eyes the United States appears queer. Likewise 
to me many things in China were strange and difficult to fathom. As is 
the case with the visitor to the United States, similarly, many of my 
views on China will seem superficial. As visitors we can only relate 
what we see with our own eyes. We know little of the traditions and 
customs that are behind what we observe. 

But you asked me to talk about China. What shall I tell you? Do 
you think of China as a country filled with beautiful gardens in which 
philosophers sit discussing cosmic spaces and quoting the classics to each 
other, while lovely flower-like girls bring them scented tea to sip? Of 
course, neither your illusion nor the opinion of the visitor to China will 
be entirely reliable. To the foreigner China presents a series of para- 
doxical pictures. You will see luxurious palaces in juxtaposition to 
filthy hovels, ancient temples and modern hotels, crowded street cars 
and rickshaws, automobiles and hand-drawn wooden Peking carts. It is 
a country where the wealthy live in the greatest luxury and the deepest 
seclusion, behind high gray walls surrounded outside by the most 
abject poverty. The percentage of wealthy and even moderately well- 
to-do people in China is very small. It has been estimated that ninety- 
five per cent of the population exists at a financial level below the poverty 
line. Those who are rich are fabulously rich, and those who are poor are 
almost destitute. The very rich ride in curtained carriages or automo- 
biles. The rest, who ride at all, ride in a rickshaw, on a donkey, or in a 
Peking cart, but mostly they walk. All the rickshaws and many of the 
carts are pulled by men. 

To me, it is revolting to see men with ropes over their bare shoulders 
pulling, straining to drag a wooden cart of lumber, telephone poles, 
radiators, cement blocks, up and down the rough and winding roads of 
Peking. I felt that the rickshaw boy must hate his work, and particu- 
larly his passenger. But later I learned that this is considered one of 
the easier ways of making what is called a fairly good living. And when 
one works for foreigners he is looked upon as especially fortunate, since 
the poor silly foreigners are always so ridiculously overcharged! So we 
each had our own rickshaw at our services, all hours of the day and night, 
for the sum of twenty dollars local currency a month, or about five dollars 
in our money. 

Every morning, jogging along from our hotel, we would marvel anew 
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at the sights—trains of camels serving as freight cars to bring coal down 
from the mines in the hills west of Peking. Wemet them every morning, 
swinging along with disdainful hips and sneering looks. By the time the 
camels had passed I would usually comment to my neighbor on the 
many and varied street odors of China. We would then wend our way 
among the vendors starting out for the day’s work. A pole, from each 
end of which are suspended round flat baskets containing merchandise 
or equipment, is carried over the merchant’s shoulder as he moves 
through Peking. Up and down the narrow streets go fruits, vegetables, 
cooked foods, dry goods, dishes, kitchen utensils—everything. And 
each vendor has his own private call or noise—one blows a horn, another 
beats a drum, another beats two sticks of wood together by which he at- 
tracts his customers. Similarly, the carpenter, the knife sharpener, and 
the shoe repair man move through the streets. The plan may have 
originated in the days when most women had bound feet and could not 
get about easily, but at any rate the custom continues. 

Water, unfit to drink unless boiled, is distributed in wooden carts, sold 
by the bucket, and piped only in the homes of the well-to-do. Probably 
the poor water supply acounts for the Chinese devotion to tea—or per- 
haps only those who like tea have survived. Water is not served at meals 
and tea is drunk constantly—on the streets, in the shops, at work— 
everywhere, little cups of tea! Thus through the crowded streets we 
made our way to the hospital. 

I went to China to make a survey of the dietetic department of the 
Peking Union Medical College, an institution supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and directed by the China Medical Board. Primarily 
it is a medical college for the purpose of educating Chinese doctors, 
nurses and dietitians. The beautiful buildings, built around courts, com- 
bine the efficiency of modern architecture with a beauty of Chinese 
influence. The whole institution is well equipped and completely up- 
to-date in every respect. 

The staff is made up largely of Chinese but almost every department 
has a foreigner at its head. In the dietary department we had three 
Chinese dietitians and a number of Chinese women who acted as kitchen 
supervisors. The dietary department is responsible for the feeding of 
all patients and personnel of the hospital. In general concept the work 
is not so different from that of dietary departments here. The medical 
staff, the nurses’ training school and the college administration were all 
cordially codperative and generous in their willingness to help a new- 
comer. 
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The details of the work were sometimes baffling, often amusing, but 
ever interesting. We might mention, for example, the purchasing of 
food supplies. The unit of weight in China is a catty, or one and one- 
third pounds. The hospital budget, first planned in United States dol- 
lars, is then interpreted in Mexican dollars, and for the purchasing of 
food, is reduced to coppers. Just try this in your cost accounting! 
Gold exchange today is 2.80; copper exchange also changes daily, today it 
is 4.60. If you order 10 catties of green beans at 4 coppers a catty, how 
much did the beans cost and how many beans did you get? You may be 
able to figure the cost but you never can be sure of thebeans. Weighed 
on the end of a stick balanced on a pole suspended between two men’s 
shoulders, a weight balances the beans, and at the point where the weight 
balances a reading is taken on the stick. The method appears quite 
inaccurate, but I actually believe the catty stick is an accurate measure. 
The same type of stick is used in jewelry stores to weigh jade and other 
precious stones. All our fresh food supplies were delivered at the re- 
ceiving room and checked in as to weight and quality by a member of the 
dietary department, as well as by the receiving clerk. Apparently our 
methods were well-known. One day I was getting prices from a merchant 
who quoted me a price two coppers higher than I had heard him quote 
another customer. In response to my complaint, he naively replied, 
“Tt is well known that the Peking Union Medical College requires full 
weight, therefore I must give you more and must charge more.” 

The buying of food supplies was on the whole discouraging. There 
were no standards of weights, measures or qualities, nor any sanitary 
supervision or regulations of any kind with regard to the handling of 
food supplies. A trip to the meat and fish or poultry market was enough 
to make the visitor a vegetarian for the rest of his life. 

From the standpoint of nutrition the menus for the hospital were not 
difficult to plan. Nutrients are the same in any language and Dr. Hsien 
Wu has compiled a very complete book giving the nutritive value of 
Chinese foods. The Chinese dietitians planned the combinations of 
foods for the Chinese menu, and Miss Gormican, the foreign menus. 
All of us were able to check the nutritive value of either menu. Since 
sufficient funds were available, it was not difficult to plan an adequate 
diet. Unfortunately, this is not true of the average Chinese home diet 
where lack of money makes it difficult to procure a diet that meets the 
requirements of our standards. 

Let us consider protein first. Meat, fish and poultry are beyond the 
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reach of the average Chinese pocketbook, while milk and milk products 
are very scarce and expensive, even when available. Eggs are cheap but 
most of the farmers are so desperately in need of money that they feel 
they must sell the eggs rather than use them for food. 

Cereals are used liberally, wheat in the North and rice in the South of 
China. In addition to the rice, wheat and other cereals, many soy bean 
products are used. The soy bean, of course, is a valuable food, high in 
protein, starch, minerals and vitamins, and from it is made soy bean milk, 
soy bean curd not unlike cheese, and many varieties of soy bean flour. 
The soy bean products are cheap and are used generally as a meat sub- 
stitute. The soy bean is high in nutritive value but unfortunately its 
protein does not furnish all the essential amino acids. It is a fairly good 
source of vitamins, comparatively rich in iron, but lowin calcium. Since 
milk and milk products are not generally used, this one best source of 
calcium and excellent protein is almost entirely lacking in the Chinese 
native diet. The diet, as well, is low in fat. Sesame oil or lard is used 
in cooking some of the foods but since practically no butter and cream, 
and only very small amounts of meat or eggs are used, the total amount 
of fat is lower than the average amount of fat in our western diet. The 
lack of fat is compensated, however, by the greater consumption of 
starchy foods. 

There are many varieties of green vegetables in China which we do 
not have at all. Many of these green leafy vegetables seem to be some- 
what related to our cabbage, spinach and lettuce. If used abundantly 
these vegetables would, of course, supply adequate amounts of the 
vitamins and minerals with the exception of calcium. But unfor- 
tunately, according to Dr. Hsien Wu, the Chinese peasant eats vegetables 
infrequently. If he is a farmer, financial pressure forces him to sell his 
crop. If he is a poor man in a city, he prefers to spend his few coppers 
for something more satisfying to the appetite than these succulent vege- 
tables. It thus appears that the Chinese diet is probably decidedly in- 
adequate in complete proteins as well as calcium, and below the optimum 
standards for vitamins, particularly vitamin A. 

Many foreigners who visit China will comment thus: “Well what of 
it? How do we know our standards are correct? The Chinese have 
lived for centuries, through generation after generation; their diet must 
be adequate or the race would be extinct.’’ Dr. Hsien Wu (1), head of 
the Department of Biochemistry at Peking Union Medical College, who 
has an international reputation as a physiologist, chemist and student of 
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nutrition, has made many critical studies of the Chinese foods and dietary 
habits. His description of the evidence of malnutrition in China, as 
follows, cannot be set aside: 


The Chinese are small in stature compared, for instance, with the American 
and the English. They live shorter lives with a higher mortality both among 
the adults and the infants. They possess low vital resistance, as evidenced 
by the prevalence of such diseases as trachoma and tuberculosis. ‘They are over- 
peaceful, nonpersevering, nonprogressing, nonenterprising, and are easily con- 
tented with the environment in which they find themselves. Are these qualities 
inherited from the ancient Chinese who came to Eastern Asia thousands of years 
ago? Or are they the result of malnutrition continued from generation to 
generation? ‘There is considerable evidence that the latter is the case. 

Factors other than that of diet must of course be reckoned with. But the 
general parallelism between the amount of animal foods consumed and the 
progressiveness of the people suggests some relation which is not accidental. 


If the diet is so obviously below standard what can be done about it? 
Not until the economic condition of the people is improved can any 
dietary changes be effected. The dairy industry must be developed but 
it will be many years before the majority of the Chinese will be able to 
have milk and milk products. Release of financial pressure on the people 
would make it possible for them to use more meat, fish, poultry and eggs. 
Soy bean milk can be built up by the addition of calcium salts and egg 
protein so that its nutritive value is equal to cow’s milk. To teach the 
people how to build up the soy bean milk would mean an educational 
project of great proportions. At present the public health organization 
is not equipped to carry out such a program. The National Public 
Health Society has laid the foundations for vast improvements in the 
nutrition of the people as well as in sanitation. When the present 
government is sufficiently stabilized the work should proceed more 
rapidly. 

And now to return again to a discussion of China as it appears to the eyes 
of the foreigner. Peking is the old capital. The name, Peking, meaning 
“northern capital”, was officially changed to Peiping, which means 
“northern peaceful city”. But since most of the Chinese do not have 
access to such information except in public documents, the city is still 
called Peking. It is a city with strange fascination and interest. The 
old winter palace where the last imperial family lived in stately splendor 
is now a public park. The modern government has apparently neither 
the money nor the inclination to keep in repair these luxurious buildings. 
But even with the gold leaf peeling off the pillars, the bronze statues 
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growing dull, the paints fading and the roofs leaking, these old palaces 
give you some conception of the Oriental splendor in which the royal 
family lived. The palace, like all the Chinese houses, is built in a series 
of courts, and courts within courts. I cannot paint a picture with words 
that will make you see the pink walls, golden roofs, artificial lakes and 
islands, the jade pagoda against the deep blue sky, the delicately carved 
marble bridges arching over the lagoons. All this in the palace grounds 
is carefully walled in lest it be contaminated by the filth of the city streets. 
Until the republic was declared, no one except those on state business was 
allowed in the grounds of the palace, and it is still called ““The Forbidden 
City”. 

Peking has several palaces and many beautiful old temples to contrast 
with the poverty-stricken homes of the people. Perhaps I was too con- 
scious of the pathetic poverty to appreciate fully the ancient beauty, or 
I may have thought it would be more to the point if less time and money 
had been spent building temples and a little more attention paid to 
sewers. But if you like beauty—old ivory deepening in color from cream 
to delicate brown, exquisitely decorated porcelain statues in shades of 
blue and purple, Buddhas of jade and carved wood, pagodas with roofs of 
lapus, all crumbling away—Peking can give it to you. For my own part 
I think I favor a few tiled bathrooms instead of so many worn-out temples. 

Should I, after one short year, try to tell you something about the 
Chinese political situation? Even now I am not yet sure I can tell you 
the difference between one of our democrats and a republican. I might 
give you the same answer an old Irish lady at home gave to an Australian 
visiting the United States. The Australian was intensely curious, like 
all foreign visitors. One day he said to an old Irish neighbor of ours, 
“But, tell me, what is the difference really between the republicans and 
the democrats?” The answer came without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Why, sure, the republicans are all scoundrels.” We know so little 
about our own country, our own system of government, how can we as 
visitors expect to understand that of a foreign country? China is made 
up of eighteen large provinces. In these provinces live people of different 
origin, really of different nationalities—Mongolians, Manchurians, 
Tibetans, Chinese. Communication between provinces is very limited. 
There are few good roads and fewer railroads. Only a small percentage 
of the people can read. Distinct dialects, almost like dissimilar lan- 
guages, are spoken in different sections. 

Each province is under the control of a war lord or bandit chief who 
pays the soldiers of his army and through his soldiers collects taxes which 
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he considers his own. He thus may hire more soldiers and in turn con- 
trol more territory. Rarely will he build any public improvements. In 
Szechwan, a province in South China, we drove on a fairly good auto- 
mobile road, built by a war lord because he wanted to be able to move 
his soldiers in a hurry if necessary. But as a rule the war lord spends 
little on public improvements. He pays his soldiers and banks the rest, 
usually in foreign banks. The taxes are oppressively high and payment 
is demanded years in advance, whenever it is possible to get the money 
from the people. In Peking, taxes are paid nine years in advance, in 
Szechwan (2) they are paid sixty-five years in advance. The war lord, 
however, gets only the taxes that his generals give him and money has a 
great way of disappearing in China. 

One of the first stories I heard in China was the story of how the streets 
of Peking came to be lighted. One of the officials of the central govern- 
ment which nominally controls about nine of the eighteen provinces, 
visited the United States. He was much impressed by our brightly 
lighted streets. On his return he said to the national committee, ‘““We 
must be progressive and modern. Let us choose one city in China and 
demonstrate how it can be lighted”. The national committee was duly 
impressed and voted that the national treasury should set aside one 
million dollars for this project. They called in the official who had pro- 
posed the idea and said, ‘“We wish to have you choose some city in China, 
and demonstrate how the streets can be lighted. You have been to the 
United States; you know more than we do so we will turn over this one 
million dollars from the national treasury to you”. ‘Good”’, said the 
official, “I shall be proud to carry out this project for you’. So he 
decided on Peking, called on the marshal of the province and said, ‘The 
national government wishes to demonstrate how a city can be lighted in 
the modern manner. We have chosen Peking for this experiment, and 
since Peking is in your province I have come to offer you the $750,000 
the government has voted for this work. Will you see that the plan is 
carried out?” “I am honored”, said the marshal as he accepted the 
money, “I shall see that the matter is attended to’. Now the marshal 
was a good executive which means he did no work himself, so he called 
in his secretary and said, “Here is $500,000 the government has given us 
for lights on the streets of Peking. Better turn it over to the mayor”. 
The mayor of Peking, who holds his office only through the good will of 
the marshal, was sent for. “Mr. Mayor’’, said the secretary, or words 
to that effect, “Peking has been highly honored. Our great government 
has decided that Peking shall demonstrate to the rest of China how a 
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modern city should be lighted. You arein charge ofthecity. You must 
see that this is done. The government has very generously sent you 
$250,000 for this work”. The mayor bowed out of the marshal’s office 
and sent for the chief of police. ‘The government wants the streets of 
Peking lighted. You are in charge of the streets—see that this is done. 
In order that it may be well done the government and our generous mar- 
shal have given us $50,000 to help with this work—will you take charge?” 
The chief of police called in his street sergeants. ‘There is a new law”, 
he said, ‘“‘which you must enforce. The streets must be lighted. Each 
storekeeper must have a light in front of his door. If he does not do so 
you may collect a fine from him. See that the lights are put up”. 

Now this story may or may not be true, but at any rate the streets 
really are lighted by a little bulb hanging on a wire in front of every door. 

The central government is headed by the militarist Chiang Kai Sheck. 
He controls the army, therefore he is the most powerful man in the 
government. In time he hopes to drive all the other war lords out of 
China. Perhaps when this is accomplished the government will have 
time to develop public spirited statesmen. But in the meantime it is 
not surprising that there is little or no loyalty to any government. What 
difference does it make which war lord banks your taxes? 

When I returned to the United States, I heard much talk of the 
depression. Coming from China it is hard to see anything but pros- 
perity here. The streets are not crowded with half-fed thousands dressed 
in rags, one layer on top of another, and not even clean rags, either. We 
take so much for granted: our wide, clean, well-lighted streets, our police 
protection, the sanitary laws which keep our water pure and govern our 
food supplies, the schools which make education possible for everyone, 
and our government. 


REFERENCES 
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PIONEERING IN DIETETICS 


MARY H. PHILBRICK 
George Washington University Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


N= so long ago it was my privilege to serve on a committee that 


was examining accredited courses for training student dieti- 

tions. As I listened to the schedule for the twelve months’ 
course with its lectures, its rotating services, and its fine opportunities for 
practical experience, my thoughts drifted back to the days of my student 
training, when a student was looked upon merely as a source of cheap 
labor and experience was gained solely in the training school of hard 
knocks. I wonder if the young women who take these courses realize 
what a vast distance our profession has traveled, yet how near in point of 
time we all are to the pioneer days which older dietitians remember so 
keenly. . 

The student complaining of long hours, the recent graduate working 
under conditions so adverse to those of the well-organized hospital with 
its modern equipment where she trained, the young student struggling to 
organize a “dietary department” in the hospital which formerly had only 
a “kitchen’’—would not all these be cheered, and their weariness light- 
ened if they realized that their difficulties had been experienced in even 
greater degree by the pioneers in a then unorganized field? 

Every dietary department should have a copy of Sarah Tyson Rorer’s 
article published in this JouRNAL for November, 1934. She tells of the 
very earliest work done in dietetics. Reading between the lines we 
discern a story of courage and firm belief in her work. She wrote: “I 
readily see that I had many advantages, with my older co-workers, over 
the younger generation who are now taking the work. We had to work 
out conditions for ourselves. We had a long and lonely road to travel, 
but after we had succeeded in one experiment, its lesson remained with us 
for our lifetime.” 

Thinking of those early days and remembering some of my own ex- 
periences fifteen years ago, I began to collect stories about their first 
positions from the members of our local association—stories of dis- 
couragement, of unbelievably long hours, and of a disconcerting lack of 
understanding on the part of co-workers. 

When Rowena Roberts began her work twenty years ago as food direc- 
tor in a boarding school, the students did all the work. One group of 
students went into the kitchen at 4:00 a.m. to start the breakfast, and 
she herself went on duty at 5:00 a.m. Whenever one group of students 
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went to class during the day, another group came in to finish the prepara- 
tion of the meal. New students had to be trained, each term, to take 
the place of the older students who had not returned to the school. 
Supervising the cooking of the meals for three hundred students and 
fifteen teachers, checking up on the dishwashers and getting the floors 
scrubbed, gave Miss Roberts no time during the day when she might 
take hours off duty. Yet she seldom left the kitchen before eight in the 
evening. 

The position which Miss Roberts now holds as chief dietitian in the 
two hundred bed Sibley Memorial Hospital, Washington, D.C., must 
seem like play compared to those earlier days. I asked her what, in her 
present position, had been the worst problem she had had to solve. She 
replied, with a laugh: 


That Fourth of July when none of my employees came on duty. The hospital 
was not so large as it is now but we also had less equipment. The treasurer’s 
office had had some discussion about the help’s pay and their working hours and 
had decided to make a drastic cut in the payroll. This was done without warn- 
ing. I had heard rumors of this, and after pay day, some grumbling and talk 
among the help, but in my inexperience I thought that the matter would adjust 
itself. It did. The morning of the Fourth when I went on duty at 6:00 a.m. 
no one was in the kitchen. 

The night orderly, a few nurses, and I prepared a meal of sorts for the seventy- 
five patients and the employees. A truck driver making a delivery of meats 
came to our rescue by offering to call his wife who was a good cook and would 
help us for a few days. As soon as breakfast was over, I went in a taxi to the 
colored section of the city and picked up four men who were loafing on the 
wharves. This was during the war and help was scarce. We managed to feed 
everyone, and before the next day was over most of my help were back on duty, 
with the wage scale adjusted. I was glad, then, to have had my earlier expe- 
rience in handling untrained help, or I would have been unable to weather such 
a storm. 


Grace Bulman, now superintendent of dietitians, Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C., left college at the end of her sophomore year 
to take a course in special diets at Bellevue Hospital. She was among 
the first of the dietitians to volunteer for overseas duty and was assigned 
to one of the base hospitals in France. Six thousand soldiers and two 
hundred nurses sailed on the transport on which Miss Bulman was given 
passage. On the second day out many soldiers became ill with influenza 
and half of the nurses were assigned to duty in the parts of the ship that 
were to be used for hospital units. Miss Bulman wondered if she also 
would be put to work. Her question was answered early next morning 
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when she was awakened and asked to report for duty at the captain’s 
office. Dressing hastily in her new blue uniform she left her room 
wondering what was in store for her. 

“Miss Bulman,” the captain said, “you are the only dietitian listed 
among the passengers. Will you help us with the preparation of the 
trays for the sick men? Liquid, soft and light diets should be prepared 
under supervision. Mr. Smith here is the steward, and he will gladly give 
you as many cooks or helpers as you need and will help you in any way 
that he can with the trays.” 

The steward acknowledged this rather curtly, nevertheless he waited 
for Miss Bulman to receive further instruction from the captain and 
leading her down many stairs and passageways, he introduced her to the 
galley and the part that she was to use asa diet kitchen. Miss Bulman is 
quite slender and small and she said that she felt even smaller when she 
realized the magnitude of her first position. In the days that followed 
there were many difficult hours. Fortunately she was young and 
enthusiastic, and she had never recognized the word failure as part of her 
vocabulary. She had need now for all her native tact, because the 
steward was quite unconvinced of any necessity to have a young dietitian 
tell him what to do. Oranges, lemons and eggs were plentiful in the 
stores, but the steward wished to keep them for the officers’ mess. 
Firmness, persuasion, and the captain’s orders back of her won for the 
sick soldiers the food they so urgently required. 

When the ship reached harbor in England the sick were transferred to 
the nearest base hospital, and the nurses who were not sick—about one 
hundred—were assigned to quarantine in the unused barracks near the 
hospital. Miss Bulman was put in charge of feeding the well nurses. 
She described her equipment as follows: 


The room used for a kitchen was none too large. I had one stove, very tem- 
permental—sometimes the oven would bake and sometimes it would not. In 
one corner of the kitchen was some sort of a fireplace with a big black kettle on a 
crane above it. Unlike our fireplaces in Virginia, it was only a bricked-in square 
in the corner of the room with the suggestion of a flue above it. The kitchen 
had a dirt floor so we built the fire right on the floor. Two English maids were 
assigned to help me; each morning the three of us went out into the dew to pick 
up firewood for the cook stove and the fireplace. We served breakfast at seven, 
and the remainder of the day was spent in preparing the other two meals. I 
don’t know that I ever heard an English lark, but I do know how beautiful the 
sunrises could be and how cold and thick an English fog. We had ten days of 
this before most of the nurses sailed for France while I was left behind with the 
nurses who were still recuperating. Later, we started for the coast of France, 
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four days after the others sailed, but a few hours later the boat returned to the 
English harbor, having sighted a submarine. The day following we made a more 
successful start, but before we reached the French coast two of our nurses were 
ill with meningitis, and again we went into quarantine when we disembarked. 
Twelve of us were in one small tent with a dirt floor. This time I did not have to 
cook and for ten days our food was pushed in to us, in covered pails, under the 
flap of the tent, and we ate what we could of it. Finally, we were sent to Paris, 
and I reached my post one month late. 


Mildred Parker is at present chief dietitian at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
an institution housing more than one thousand inmates. Her piquant 
sense of humor must have been among the qualities which helped her 
counteract the many unhappy experiences during her first hospital posi- 
tion more than fifteen years ago. She went from college into a two 
hundred bed private hospital. The superintendent, a large robust 
woman, met her at the door of the office with a hearty handshake as she 
said: ‘I am glad that you have come Miss Parker, for we have had a re- 
organization and there are many difficulties. But I am told that you 
will be able to handle the situation successfully”. Miss Parker continued: 


I wondered what had been said about me that gave the superintendent so much 
confidence in my ability—a confidence which I myself did not possess—but 
any reassurance I may have had was soon lost in amazement at my new sur- 
roundings. The superintendent led me downstairs and [I still remember how 
the full skirt of her stiffly starched uniform billowed and rustled as she walked 
through the dark, tunnel-like passage into the dimly lighted, poorly ventilated 
basement kitchen. The dungeon-like aspect of the kitchen and the fumes of 
cabbage cooking almost finished, at its very beginning, my career as a dietitian. 

In those days the dietitian’s position in the hospital was not the well-established 
one that it is now. The hospital executives seemed to think that I was just 
another cook and I was expected to help with the preparation of the food. I 
often made custards, gelatine desserts and cornstarch puddings for the patients, 
as the hospital had no diet kitchen and at that time no special diets as such. 
Each morning I received a list of foods purchased by the superintendent which I 
was told to use as soon as possible. One morning three crates of strawberries 
came in with the vegetables. The berries were soft and had to be used at once. 
All the help that could be spared were put to work hulling the berries. The 
cooks were busy, which meant that someone else would have to make the short- 
cake. I multiplied an eight portion recipe until I had the quantity that I 
thought would serve two hundred. Then I went to work. There seemed to be 
biscuits everywhere before I finished. I shall never forget the huge coal ranges, 
the heat nor the black depths of the ovens into which I pushed pan after pan of 
biscuits. I had a sense of achievement that day which I had not experienced 
before nor have I since, and I do not believe that any crisis would disturb me now. 

We had none of the modern equipment now found in kitchens. Our refrigera- 
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tor was an old-fashioned ice chest in which we kept the five gallon cans of milk 
from which we dipped milk as needed. At home and at college I had been 
familiar with milk in pints and quarts, and I was appalled at the huge cans that 
were delivered each morning to the kitchen. I learned to brace my foot against 
the side of the ice chest, lift the five gallon can to the edge of the box and swing 
it into the space below. It must have been quite a feat of balance, for I weighed 
less than one hundred pounds at the time. 

The kitchen in which we worked was old and in a poor state of repair. The 
cement floors were cracked and rough. Immense roaches ran across the floor 
and in and out of the cracks. I learned not to jump but to move quietly to one 
side when I saw one at my feet. As dietitian in charge, I resolved not to show 
any fear or disgust before my employees; any such display of my sentiments I 
felt to be beneath the dignity of my profession. But the first time I saw two 
wharf rats run across the floor, I can honestly say that my knees cracked together, 
though I managed somehow to stand still and then walk quietly away. I resolved 
right then to free that place of pests, and we did do wonders during the year and 
a half that I worked there. 


In collecting these stories I noted that some of these dietetic pioneers 
worked only with special diets, while others were asked to plan menus 
and supervise the cooking of the foods for all of the patients. Doctors 
and hospital executives seemed to feel that food for sick people should 
be cooked and prepared differently from that which was served to well 
people, but gradually there came a realization that care and supervision 
were needed also in planning meals for the personnel, and that a trained 
worker would mean not only better food but a saving of money to the 
institution. Hospitals began taking apprentices to learn the routine 
work of feeding the sick, particularly those on special diets, but frequently 
there was nothing in these courses which prepared the apprentice to re- 
organize a dietary department in any other hospital. 

When I think of my first position as a dietitian fifteen years ago, I still 
feel like apologizing for my lack of fitness for the job, and my inefficiency 
those first months. I went from a well-equipped modern hospital (one 
far ahead of its time in organization and equipment) to a small private 
institution for crippled children. 

In my college work in nutrition, chemistry, bacteriology and pedagogy, 
there had been little of a practical nature to fit me for the work which I 
now expected todo. My four months’ course as a student dietitian had 
given me a fair idea of the starvation diabetic diets then in vogue. I had 
also pureed carrots and spinach by the quart, and had trotted on errands 
to the wards carrying food that had been delayed in preparation and so 
missed the food truck. But there had been no opportunity for me to 
learn buying, menu-making for children, and supervision of employees, 
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including regulation of their duties and time. My department consisted 
of a cook, a cook’s helper, and a waiter whom we called the “butler”, 
and the most outstanding events of the six months were the times when 
my help did not come on duty. 

It was here that I had my first lesson in handling employees. At the 
hospital where I took my student training, we were not permitted to give 
orders to the employees as this was done by the dietitians in charge of the 
kitchen. It was the two hundred pound colored cook, raised in Minne- 
sota, who gave me a valuable hint on the best method of managing 
servants—‘‘don’t nag”’. 

I began then to use the same tactics with my employees that I had 
used when teaching home economics and I also began to make a practical 
application of my lessons in psychology and to learn as much of personnel 
management as I could. 

How many of us, when we meet women who are now chief dietitians, 
stop to think of the hardships which these dietitians faced at the begin- 
ning of their careers? Their poised, confident air, their kindness, and 
their ability to handle a large number of employees, as well as their 
management of difficult situations, make it seem incredible that they 
ever knew discouragement or lack of appreciation, or faced problems that 
must have seemed well-nigh insuperable. 

I hope that the older dietitians, remembering their own earlier days, 
will be a little more patient with the beginners to whom all this work is so 
new. I also hope that the students, themselves, will realize that there 
are many problems they will have to face alone, that theirstudent work is 
a practical application of what they learned in school, and that during 
their student training they must learn to depend upon themselves and 
not lean on others. Every young dietitian should realize that each new 
experience, no matter how difficult, if properly met, is but a step up toa 
coveted place which may now seem unattainable. 





PREPARATION AND COMPOSITION OF FOODS SERVED IN 
CHINESE HOMES! 


JEAN ELIZABETH HAWKS 
Department of Food and Nutrition, Division of Home Economics, Michigan State College 


URING a study of the dietary habits of Chinese-American 

1D) children (1) it was possible to observe the mothers of the 

children prepare a number of foods in typical Chinese style. 

The chemical composition of these food mixtures gives some idea con- 

cerning the composition of other similar mixtures and may be of value in 
the computation of diets. 

The cooked food as it was served to the children was analyzed for 
calories, nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus. Samples were dried at a 
temperature between 70° and 80°C. and pulverized. Calories were 
determined in an adiabatic bomb calorimeter designed by Benedict and 
Higgins (2). Nitrogen was determined by the official Kjeldahl method 
(3) and the factor 6.25 used to obtain the protein content. Calcium was 
determined according to the method described by Hawks (1) and phos- 
phorus by the method given by Wang, Kern and Kaucher (4). Dupli- 
cate or triplicate determinations were made. 

Table 1 presents the data in calories or grams per 100 grams of each 
food mixture, and also the average values for similar foods. Since it was 
impossible to obtain exact recipes a brief description of a number of 
mixtures will be given. 

All kinds of clear broth and vegetable soup consisted of pork or chicken 
stock and vegetables such as tomato, carrots, melon or peas. In the 
clear broth, the solid material, which was strained out before serving, 
provided mainly flavor, but in the vegetable soup it supplied about half 
of the total weight and thus a large portion of the food value. The two 
vegetable soups containing lily root were not averaged with the other 
mixtures because one contained practically no other vegetable and the 
other comprised only lily root, prunes and broth. The soup made from 
imported water chestnuts which had been boiled and sieved, was thin 
and tasted much like potato soup made with water. The oxtail and 
kidney bean soup, on the other hand, was fairly thick with vegetables, 
and included not only kidney beans but also tomatoes, peas and celery. 
Tripe soup, which furnished the chief dish at one meal, contained so much 

1 The data are taken from a study conducted at the Nelson Morris Institute for Medical 


Research, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and from the Department of Home Economics, 
University of Chicago. 
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Vegetables 


FOODS SERVED IN CHINESE HOMES 


TABLE 1 


Percentage composition of food prepared in Chinese style 


DESCRIPTION 


Clear broth 





CALORIES 


PROTEIN 


(gm.) 
1.18 
0.66 
0.67 
1.56 
1.34 
0.84 


CALCIUM 


(gm.) 
0.008 
0.006 
0.015 
0.009 
0.026 
0.001 





Average 


04 


0.011 





Vegetable 


.70 
.04 
70 
24 
. 28 


0.019 
0.005 
0.008 
0.021 
0.012 





Average 


.99 


0.013 





Lily root and vegetable 
Lily root and prunes 
Water chestnut 

Oxtail and kidney bean 
Tripe and rice 


Melon, Chinese lobed 


.29 
.05 
.30 
.06 
ao 


44 
02 


0.016 
0.012 
0.021 
0.032 
0.023 


0.045 
0.019 





Average 


Greens, similar to chard 


Average 


Beans, long Chinese 


Average 





Cauliflower 
Lily root, dried, imported 





23 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


PHOS- 


DESCRIPTION CALORIES | PROTEIN CALCIUM PHORUS 


Food mixtures | Liver and asparagus 135 13.16 
123 10.24 





Average 129 11.70 


Pork and green beans 103 7.96 
128 7.42 





Average 116 .69 





Pork, lily petals, bamboo shoots, 
vegetables 156 
Pork, podded peas, vegetables 124 
Pork, podded peas 196 
Pork, melon 72 
Pork, cabbage 105 
Chicken, green pepper, tomato 127 
Spare ribs and pineapple 272 
Egg fooyong 459 
Fried rice with bacon 219 


0.042 | 0.103 
0.029 | 0.106 
0.024 | 0.054 
0.036 | 0.067 
0.105 | 0.126 
0.068 | 0.104 
0.064 | 0.191 
0.038 | 0.060 


_ 
AES OR WAC 





Baked whole with sauce 221 19. 0.050 | 0.197 
no sauce 145 ni 0.065 | 0.197 
no sauce 177 1 0.124 | 0.220 
Salmon and rice balls 242 13.36 | 0.199 | 0.200 





Sponge cake Imported 375 11.73 | 0.027 | 0.146 
Prunes Imported, dried 305 0.76 | 0.049 | 0.017 





rice that it was almost the consistency of cereal, and therefore provided a 
large number of calories as well as considerable protein. 

The preparation of vegetables and of vegetable and meat mixtures was 
much the same. With the exception of a few dried imported products 
and some canned bamboo shoots, all of the vegetables were fresh, either 
the ordinary kinds used in this country or unfamiliar Chinese varieties 
grown especially for the Oriental trade. The root vegetables were 
usually peeled by nicking off exceedingly thin chips with a peculiar broad- 
bladed Chinese knife and were then cut into long thin slices so that they 
could be eaten with chop-sticks. ‘Tomatoes were cut into large pieces 
without peeling; green beans, about a foot long, were broken into small 
pieces; and peas were strung and cooked, pod and all. Bean sprouts 
were used as purchased. If meat was to be used in the mixture, the lean 
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portion was cut into thin slices about two inches long and cooked in 
sesame or peanut oil to which a little water was added as well as flavoring 
materials such as soy bean sauce, ground lotus or watermelon seed, 
ginger root or other spice. When the meat was tender, the vegetables 
and the small amount of water which clung to them after washing were 
added and the pan was covered tightly. The vegetables were usually 
stirred several times and steamed until they were heated throughout but 
not until they were soft and tender. Even when no meat was used the 
vegetables were steamed similarly in the oil and spices. In one mixture 
of chicken, green pepper and tomato, the liquid was thickened before the 
vegetables were added. The lily root was boiled until tender in meat 
stock and not steamed as the other vegetables. Egg fooyong, which was 
composed of well-beaten eggs, bean sprouts and a small amount of garlic 
and other flavoring, was fried in peanut oil. Fried rice was rather crusty 
and contained tiny pieces of crisp bacon. Salmon balls were made from 
ordinary canned salmon, cooked rice, eggs, and milk, and were fried in 
deep fat. 

It is surprising that only two of the meat and vegetable mixtures pre- 
pared in these Chinese homes contained the large variety of vegetables 
which is found in chop suey purchased in a Chinese restaurant. Never- 
theless, meat was always combined either with one vegetable, with a 
fruit such as canned pineapple, or with rice. Baked fish, on the other 
hand, was served as a separate dish. It did not, however, taste the same 
as that prepared by Americans on account of the peculiar spices and 
dressings used. 

In Table 1, the composition of similar food mixtures as well as different 
samples of the same kind of vegetable varied because the amount of 
added fat altered the caloric content and the quantity of meat changed 
the protein values. Cooking did not lower the mineral content of the 
vegetables because they were steamed in a very small amount of water, 
none of which was discarded. Several of the calcium values seemed 
high. The Chinese greens were similar to chard which also has a high 
calcium value, while the salmon and rice balls contained milk. The 
high values for the chicken, green pepper and tomato mixture and for 
one sample of baked fish may have been produced either by the use of 
Oriental spices or possibly by some process in the preparation similar to 
that reported by Pik-Wan Hoh and her associates (5). 

The analyses for sponge cake and prunes were added because these 
foods had been imported from China. The calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent of the cake was similar to that of samples made with water, but the 
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caloric and protein values were somewhat higher. With the exception of 
a lower phosphorus content, the composition of the prunes was similar 
to that of prunes prepared in this country. 

In general it may be said that the composition of these food mixtures 
varies with the type of food of which they are composed; and further, that 
the composition is similar to expected values. Thus, with the exception 
of the two foods in which the calcium content was high, neither the 
Oriental flavorings nor the methods of preparation materially altered the 
composition. 


SUMMARY 


Methods of preparation and analyses for calories, protein, calcium and 
phosphorus are given for a number of typically Chinese dishes prepared 
and served by Chinese mothers in their homes. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EGYPT 


LENNA F. COOPER 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City 


GYPT, to me, proved to be the most fascinating country visited 
kK during a cruise of the Mediterranean which included calls at 
ports in every country bordering this great sea. We left the 
boat by tender and landed at Port Said, where we boarded a train for 
Cairo which is inland about 200 miles. Upon arrival we went to a hotel 
under English management, as most of the hotels seem to be. Here all 
peoples of the earth meet, for Cairo is indeed a most cosmopolitan city. 
On entering the hotel and having been assigned to a room, with furniture 
of European design, we began to feel quite at home, especially since 
English was the most generally used language. On entering the dining 
room, however, things seemed a bit different. Dinner was served at 7:45 
instead of our 6:30 or 7:00 p.m.; the menu was in French; the waiters 
were dressed in native garb including the long white robe with wide belt 
of red and the red fez. The elevator boy and room attendants were 
similarly dressed. This mixture of modern European with Egyptian 
civilization seemed almost out of place in this ancient country. But 
soon we heard the muezzin from one of the many mosques, calling the 
faithful to prayers and reminding us of the Arab invasion and the sweep 
of the Moslem religion across the whole of North Africa. 

One cannot visit these Mohammedan countries without realizing how 
much religion means to the followers of Mohammed. The mosque is 
frequented several times a day and, of course, becomes a social center. 
This is perhaps one reason why the population is content to live in very 
humble homes and to put their wealth into the building of gorgeous 
places of worship. The ancient art of the Arabic peoples is expressed in 
the beautiful mosaics and in the architectural features, including lofty 
pillars, columns and domes, especially the minaret. 

A trip to the bazaars with their crowded little shops full of all kinds of 
merchandise to tempt the traveler, is another reminder that one is neither 
in America nor in Europe. The red fez is worn by men generally, 
especially by the better classes, even when a European suit is worn. 
One sees garments of many nationalities especially from the Near East 
and other parts of Northern and Eastern Africa. Mingling with the 
modern automobile is the natives’ mode of transportation—a two or 
four-wheeled wagon,drawn either by a donkey or a horse, the animal 
usually being led by the owner of the vehicle. On this may be carried 
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any kind of a load, sometimes the family or at least part of it. There 
are usually three or four women with their children seated on the plain, 
flat, unpainted boards that constitute the floor of the wagon. On 
Thursday they may be seen going to and from the cemeteries, as this is 
the day they pay their respects to the dead. The native woman’s 
costume is black with a veil extending from below the eyes, downward 
toward the waist. The veil is held in place by a brass clip extending 
upward between the eyes. 

The city market revealed a surprising variety of fruits and vegetables 
as well as sea food and poultry. Most of the foods were familiar, es- 
pecially the apples which upon examination were found to have come 
from the state of Washington. Turkish coffee could be purchased in 
numerous shops in the native section, and lemonade was sold by itinerant 
venders. 

Through letters of introduction from American friends, entree was 
had to several institutions, including the Y.M.C.A., Kas’r El Aini Hos- 
pital, and the office of the king’s physician, Dr. Shahin Pasha, who holds 
the office of Secretary of Health. It was encouraging to find that the 
Department of Health was maintaining health stations where mothers 
are being properly taught to care for their families, as evidenced by the 
numerous posters exhibited on the walls. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Kahlil, of the medical faculty of the Egyptian University, I was shown 
through well-equipped laboratories and told of their research work, among 
which was a recent study on the vitamin C content of freshly gathered 
limes. Later I was taken to the Kas’r El Aini Hospital which is con- 
nected with the university. An institution of 1300 beds, divided into 
wards much as in our American hospitals, it offers a three-year course for 
nurses. The native nurses are supervised by sixteen English nursing 
sisters. ‘The director of the hospital, at my request, escorted me to the 
main kitchen equipped, much to my surprise, with steamers and huge 
stock pots. Utensils were of copper with tin lining. The delicious 
odor of food cooking attracted my attention. Beans cooking for break- 
fast were responsible for this pleasing odor and a sample seasoned with 
butter was found to be most appetizing. These native beans constitute 
the chief breakfast dish while lentils are served for supper. The dinner, 
which had just been sent to the wards, consisted of meat with rice, a 
vegetable, and a pudding for dessert with, of course, bread and a beverage. 
Each food is served in a small metal container from which it is eaten. 
The dishwashing is done in a large open court, in the center of which are 
cement tubs equipped with hot and cold water. 
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Their standard diets are listed as “‘full’’ (2750 calories), “light” (2350 
calories), and “‘fever’’ (1000-2400 calories). Their “full” diet differs 
considerably from ours, in that bread is given a prominent place, 600 
gms. (20 slices) being the daily allowance. Only 150 gms. of meat in- 
cluding bone is allowed, but the 100 gms. allowance of beans and lentils 
add of course to the protein content. The milk allowance is only 50 gms. 
per person but this limited quantity is offset somewhat by 50 gms. of 
cheese. The vegetable allowance consists of 250 gms. The “full” 
diets are again classified as first, second, and third class, of which the 
last may be either European or Egyptian. The ‘General Diet Sheet” 
from which the daily selections are made is quite a generous one, in- 
cluding 55 items. Fruit and vegetables constitute but two items. 
Although a large variety is served, all products are familiar to us, with 
the exception of two or three items. 

Through the influence of our dragoman, we were permitted to visit a 
boys’ school of elementary grade where the students, while clad in neat 
khaki-colored uniforms, continued to cling to the distinguishing red fez. 
When we entered the boys all stood at attention and saluted—a most 
imposing sight. We visited two classes, one in the writing of English, 
the other in gymnastics which appeared to be quite strenuous. We 
were permitted to go to the kitchen and the dining room, both of which 
were neat and clean. The kitchen was equipped with tinned copper 
vessels. Upon the neatly arranged dining room tables appeared bread, 
water and mandarins, the last being passed at the end of the meal for 
dessert. The hot food was sent to the table in sets of three containers 
for each table. The lunch consisted of chicken, rice and a vegetable. 
This European type of service had no doubt been developed by the head 
master who had been educated in England. 

Speaking of schools, one must not overlook the University of El- 
Azhar, the largest Moslem school in the world. Its enrollment is from 
10,000 to 13,000 students who come from all parts of the Arabic world. 
The students are housed and fed and no tuition is charged. Apparently 
the institution is maintained by gifts from wealthy Moslems. The 
school is also a mosque, and the chief subject of study is the Koran most 
of which must be committed to memory. The students sit with feet 
crossed, on the matting covered floor, and sway back and forth, repeating 
the text, all seemingly unconscious of what is going on about them. 
When formal classes are in session the students sit upon the floor while 
the teacher sits on a low chair in the midst of the student group. A 
portable blackboard was being used by an instructor of algebra. We 
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were told that this is a modern innovation. ‘There were no classrooms, 
each group occupying a portion of the large open court. Since this 
building is also a mosque, visitors must remove their shoes or don mocca- 
sins provided for the purpose. 

Egypt in its native sections, especially the rural districts, impresses one 
with its ancient habitats and ways of living which seem to have changed 
little since the artists of ancient times left their stories of life on the 
hidden tombs in the pyramids and hills of upper Egypt. No other 
country in the world has left such a wealth of historical data, much of 
which has been discovered in very recent years. An overnight ride in a 
luxurious train along the Nile brings one to Luxor, a distance of 500 miles, 
near which are the ruins of Thebes, the center of civilization 3500 years 
ago. Here one finds the ancient temple of Karnak, the larger part of 
which was devoted to Amon-Ra, the sun god. The ruins of this temple 
cover 120 acres, the largest temple in existence. It is said that thirty-two 
kings assisted in the building of this structure, which is said to have been 
2000 years in the making. There are many colonnades, the capitals of 
which represent the flowers of lower and upper Egypt, the papyrus and 
the lotus. Sculptors have left their imprint upon these columns as well 
as upon the obelisks and immense statues, many of which are still stand- 
ing or have been restored. When one considers the great height and the 
weight of many of these gigantic figures, one realizes there must have 
been competent engineers as well as architects in those days. 

Just across the Nile from this ancient temple are the hills in which 
were hidden the Tombs of the Kings. The one of chief interest is that of 
King Tut-ankh-amen although many others are much larger and more 
ornate. Interest centers in the fact that this tomb is the only one that 
had not previously been pilfered by thieves. It therefore was filled with 
furniture, statues of guards, goddesses, as well as likenesses of the king 
and his wife, jewelry, vases and even embalmed food, such as the king 
might wish to enjoy on his trip to the world beyond. The contents of 
this tomb, together with the paintings and bas-reliefs in the nearby 
tombs, give an excellent idea of the home life, government and religion of 
the times, as well as much historical data. The mummy of King Tut- 
ankh-amen now rests in his tomb encased in the second one of his coffins, 
a gold-covered one, which in turn rests in a heavy limestone sarcophagus. 
The contents of the tomb have been carried to Cairo where they are on 
display in the museum. ‘The beauty of these objects is almost beyond 
description. Certainly the art of that time is not excelled by that of 
our own. It is interesting, however, to note how modern some of the 
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objects are in appearance, such as the glove, the fan, the chairs and the 
game board. A painting in the tomb of a son of Rameses III portrays the 
solicitude of the father as he leads his son by the hand, introducing him 
to the various gods. 

The pyramids near Cairo take one back still further in the history of 
civilization as they are about 5000 years old. The pyramid of Cheops, 
or Khufu, the largest, is said to have given work to 100,000 men for a 
period of 20 years. It is doubtful if these men appreciated this work, as 
the body of the builder is nowhere to be found, indicating that he was 
buried secretly fearing reprisal by the people who hated him. Bruce 
Barton says this was probably the “all-time high in public works.” 
He further adds that “whether built honestly or not, it is a grand job, 
but it was bad news for the taxpayers.” 

As one views this ancient civilization, he is filled with admiration for 
its accomplishments. If it is true that each generation builds upon the 
shoulders of its predecessor, one wonders why we have been so slow in 
reaching our present status. Is it that we are too prone to change, 
regardless of whether or not the change means progress? 





EDITORIAL 


WORLD-WIDE ADVENTURES IN NUTRITION! 


In various trips to other countries as an official of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Dr. Heiser had opportunity to observe the diets of many 
peoples and the influence of these diets not only upon disease but also 
upon stature and longevity. In Japan, where he was once called to make 
a survey of the country and evaluate the health work of the government, 
there was much to learn about nutrition. Many Japanese are sensitive 
about their short stature and frequently it has been asserted that their 
legs are short because they sit in a squatting position with the legs folded 
under them. This is probably but a small factor in the situation since 
there is evidence that the Japanese diet is inadequate in certain respects, 
especially in sufficient quantity of good protein and in vitamins A and B. 
White rice and fish constitute the chief items in the diet. 

The Imperial Institute of Nutrition, directed by Dr. Saiki, ranks high 
on the basis of world standards. Some years ago, under his leadership, a 
group of children in Tokyo served as an experimental unit to ascertain 
what effect diet had on growth. To the lunches of a thousand school 
children there was added a fish powder particularly rich in the food 
substances which the Japanese diet lacks. The remaining school chil- 
dren served as controls. At the end of four or five years a careful survey 
was made of the experimental children. They were found to weigh, on an 
average, four to five pounds more than any other thousand children in 
Japan and they were over two and a half inches taller. This astounding 
result led to the appearance of newspaper items concerning a new and 
marvelous food product. The story was cabled all over the world and 
on Dr. Heiser’s return to America bales of letters awaited him, appealing 
for some of the “growth powder.” 

Japan has suffered much from beriberi, especially during the Chinese- 
Japanese war. They had learned empirically long before the basic 
etiology of the disease was known, that by adding meat to the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ diets the incidence of beriberi could be reduced. In the 
Imperial Institute of Nutrition much experimental work has been done. 


1 Abstract of address presented to the American Dietetic Association, October 31, 1935. 
As associate director of the International Health Department of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and director of the International Leprosy Association, Dr. Victor Heiser has recently com- 
pleted his sixteenth trip around the world. He is also author of An American Doctor’s Odyssey 
to be published by W. W. Norton & Co. of New York City. 
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Here some of the earliest experimental gastric ulcers were produced, 
as well as renal and biliary calculi. They also discovered that if the 
exciting causes of the gastric ulcer were continued the condition became 
malignant. 

In China, according to Dr. Heiser, the food tends to be fairly well 
balanced. While the Chinese seldom suffer directly from the major 
dietary diseases, they do suffer from rickets. This is often attributed 
to the fact that they tend to wear black clothes and have little opportu- 
nity to come in direct contact with the sun’s rays. In the port cities 
the Chinese prisoners frequently have beriberi. If dark or unpolished 
rice is used or the diet is otherwise balanced, beriberi usually disappears. 

There is practically no cow, buffalo, or goat milk in China, but there 
are a few dairies connected with some of the larger cities. To offset the 
milk deficiency, an economical substitute has been made from soy beans 
with added calcium and cod liver oil. A group of children in Peking 
have had this soy bean milk for three years with good results. This 
product is not unpalatable and can be produced in China for a few cents 
a quart. 

Hongkong was the scene of the first international attempt to control 
beriberi. There are in the East at least 100,000 deaths and probably at 
least a million cases of illness from beriberi every year, as a conservative 
estimate. When the cause of beriberi was announced, Dr. Heiser felt 
that an opportunity for bringing the disease under complete control was 
presented by the simple method of placing a tax on white rice. One cent 
a pound tax would have made the cost prohibitive for poor people, who 
then would be compelled to eat dark rice. Such a simple solution, 
however, was never generally adopted, although in the few countries 
where the plan was put into effect striking results were reported. There- 
fore in the Orient large numbers of people continue to die of beriberi or 
are ill with the disease, while its secondary results are probably very 
much greater than they appear at first. 

The Philippine Islands have had perhaps one of the highest infant 
mortalities in the world. Early during the American occupation this 
was as much as 500 per 1000, and over half the children died before they 
reached one year of age. They often have a disease called taon, asso- 
ciated with bronchitis and pneumonia, in which the heart is enlarged and 
there is marked edema. Formerly, there were a thousand deaths a year 
among prisoners, sailors, lighthouse keepers, soldiers and others for whom 
the government furnished subsistence. The governor-general thereupon 
issued an order that no more polished rice was to be used. Within a few 
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weeks deaths from such causes ceased and within a few months no more 
cases were in evidence. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to dis- 
seminate this information among the masses and follow up its application. 
Beriberi is still prevalent among the civilian population. 

Some years ago the Philippines suffered a severe rice shortage while 
Dr. Heiser was in charge of the leper colony of 5000 persons. Unpolished 
rice had been introduced but for a time it was difficult to obtain it. 
While Dr. Heiser was on vacation, white rice was fed to the colony and 
within a few months beriberi recurred, resulting in some deaths. In 
Java there has been a repetition of the Philippines’ experience with 
beriberi. 

Sir Robert McCarrison in his research work in India, noting the varia- 
tions in physical development of the Sikhs and the Patans as compared 
with other natives such as the Madrassi, wondered whether the char- 
acteristics of the various races were likewise seemingly influenced by diet. 
To some extent his experimental results with animals indicated that 
certain dietary habits might be responsible for differences in growth, 
build and general state of nutrition. 

In the province of Sind about half of the twelve million inhabitants are 
said to have stone in the bladder. McCarrison fed the Sind diet to rats, 
over half of which developed stones. 

In Ethiopia, however, the situation was quite different. Here, where 
statistics were unknown and a census had never been taken, the people 
seemed to be well fed and their diet appeared to be well balanced. An 
abundance of wheat, beans and goat’s milk, seemed to have produced a 
virile, healthy looking people. 

In the South Sea islands, Dr. Heiser recently had an opportunity to 
study the Polynesians. The Rockefeller Foundation, codperating with 
the British Government, established a medical school at Suva which 
serves the needs of seven different administrations in the South Seas. 
The Polynesians have proved apt pupils and the medical course has been 
extended from two to four years. Their diet contains no milk and 
within a few weeks after birth the children are weaned and fed the adult 
diet consisting chiefly of taro root which resembles our sweet potato. 
Other foods in the regular adult diet are leafy vegetables, all kinds of fish 
and crustaceans, wild pig, and tuberous vegetables. There is less than 
one per cent of tooth decay among the Polynesians, whereas the incidence 
in the United States is around 80 percent. Regrettably, our food habits, 
which have been adopted gradually by the Hawaiians, have resulted in a 
large percentage of odontoetasia, a complete disintegration of the enamel 
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of the teeth more prevalent in deciduous teeth. About four years ago an 
experiment was conducted on one thousand Polynesian children who 
suffered from this condition. Poi, a food made from taro root, was 
substituted for rice and wheat. Recent reports have shown that the 
incidence of this form of tooth disintegration is being decreased from 80 
to 15 per cent, while that of other diseases has also declined. 

This type of investigation which attempts to correlate racial health 
with racial dietary habits is difficult to evaluate without prejudice but 
may furnish practical proof of nutritional principles already recognized. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


TRENDS IN ADMINISTRATION! 


There are two obligations that the administrative dietitian senses very 
keenly and about which her greatest responsibilities revolve: the duty 
imposed by her clientele and by those who are responsible for expendi- 
tures. Sometimes it is difficult to tell which of these obligations hover 
closest. The trend today is to correlate the therapeutic diets with 
house diets or with foods prepared under the administrative dietitian. 
After all, the menu is the pivot for satisfaction and expenditure, and 
today the administrative dietitian is giving more and more care to the 
making of menus. The requirements of the house diets such as regular, 
light, soft and liquid, or whatever the particular classification may be, 
and the irregular or therapeutic diets as well, has brought out a broader 
menu that can be prepared and distributed in the regular routine, and 
which adds to satisfaction, efficiency, and economy. 

Out of these menus, planned and executed to absorb the therapeutic 
problems, has developed the trend for modified selective menus to meet 
the likes, dislikes, and food habits of patients as well as personnel. Seem- 
ingly this trend has originated in the higher fee group where the strict table 
d’hote type of menu did not suffice. Here requests for food other than on 
the menu was a vital problem. Only a few years ago the common subject 
of discussion among hospital superintendents and dietitians was on just 
this situation. Some charged extra for certain foods; others granted the 
requests only under spoken or implied protest. Neither method quite 
solved the problem. Finally, with the depression, when more than ever 
it was good business to keep the high fee beds filled, there seemed to be a 


1 Presented before the joint meeting of the Hospital Conference of the City of New York 
and the Greater New York Dietetic Association, January 10, 1936. 
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natural trend toward a menu more and more highly selected to meet likes 
and dislikes as well as therapeutic requirements. It was soon discovered 
that this not only gave greater satisfaction, but involved no more labor 
and tended to a more even and lower cost level. One may well wonder, 
when filet mignon is on the menu, why there continues to be special orders 
for regular diets and why the whole world should not like filets. The 
selective menu may offer filets, roast spring chicken, and broiled butter- 
fish—the filet costing perhaps fifty cents, the chicken twenty-five cents, 
and the butterfish ten cents. ‘The chicken and fish orders, usually about 
half of the total, bring as much satisfaction to the dietitian as the pa- 
tients, only in an entirely different sense of the word. 

From the high fee group, for which the selective menu proves itself so 
convincingly, the next step in this trend was toward the personnel dining 
rooms, where satisfaction and control of expenditures continue to be 
important obligations. While this brace of the budget may not allow 
filet mignon or chicken, the applicable principle is identical. Unques- 
tionably, there is much in favor of the privilege of selection. 

The extent to which selective menus may be used depends on many 
factors peculiar to the institution and its particular units. Much 
depends on the layout or geography of the service; still more when meals 


comprise part of the employee’s salary. There is a vast difference 
between giving a man his worth in money instead of part payment in all 
the food he can eat. There is a definite trend in the Middle West— 
the University Hospital at Ann Arbor and the Ford Hospital in Detroit— 
not to consider meals as part of the salary but to sell food to employees at 
cost. The New York Hospital has this system. Many, who do not 
follow this policy, meet the problem through the use of modified selective 


menus. 

Another trend toward satisfaction and cost control of waste is being 
followed through two channels. One is the establishing of more definite 
specifications for raw food materials along the lines of quality, net yields, 
and comparative costs. The Administration Section of the American 
Dietetic Association is doing much along these lines. At the Annual 
Meeting in Cleveland, the report of the “Committee on Fresh, Canned 
and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables” seemed to be nearing this goal. The 
analysis of fresh products is not yet complete because of variations due 
to season, locality, etc. Last year a group of New York dietitians pooled 
data on their work with interesting results. In the comparison of oranges 
it was found that many were using the smaller oranges for juice; based on 
net yield according to cost, smaller oranges were the most economical. 
Many are finding the reverse true this year; according to net yield and 
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price (January 10, 1936) the larger ones are most satisfactory. Another 
small group of dietitians pooled data on net cooked yields of fresh and 
frozen vegetables most extensively used. A comparative summary 
followed on drained weights of canned goods. 

Weber’s comparative study of raw food costs, in the October, 1935, 
Modern Hospital, is brimming over with interest. All of the comparative 
tabulations in this article are of value; that on types of raw foods pur- 
chased shows the attempt for specifications in a few of the hospitals from 
which he had gathered the data. Specifications are listed such as: beef, 
fancy; beef, government grades, good; beef, good or choice quality; and 
one beef weight specification—sides of Texas steers, average weight 400 
pounds. One gave the carcass weight of veal; one hospital the weight 
specification for all meat purchased. Several gave specifications for 
butter, eggs and milk; none for vegetables. The tendency throughout 
the whole tabulation is toward definite specifications for quality. 

Along with the establishing of definite specifications for quality, net 
yields, and cost, the administrative dietitian is either doing more of her 
own purchasing or is becoming more closely allied with the purchasing 
agent. More and more she gives the final decision on quality and cost, 
and more and more she is in the receiving department to see that the 
established requirements are being met. 

The administrative dietitian is becoming more closely allied with the 
accounting system. Many have a complete set-up in their own offices, 
while the work of others is correlated with the general accounting system. 

The other trend for control of cost is through the checking of waste of 
edible food right from the plate. Many approach this through stand- 
ardized service, a few by means of weighing the edible waste. Montefiore 
Hospital (New York City) has been doing this for the past few years in a 
most systematic manner and with most interesting and comparative 
results. A report of this work was made at the New York State meeting 
in 1935 and later published in Modern Hospital—ADELINE Woon, Chief 
Dietitian, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City. 


DIETETICS IN FRANCE! 


My period of service as dietitian to the American Hospital in Paris 
gave me an opportunity to observe the scope of dietetics and nutrition as 
it exists in France. 


During the activities of my work and my visits to other hospitals and 


1 This and the following ‘Impressions of Russia in 1935” were presented at a symposium 
on “Dietetics in Foreign Countries” before the American Dietetic Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, October 28, 1936. 
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markets I found that the words dietitian and dietetics have little meaning 
to the average Frenchman. In reality, our profession does not exist in 
France. The schools of higher education do not have a curriculum 
offering training in the science of nutrition and dietetics similar to ours. 

French home life centers around the daily meals and family gatherings 
on feast days. ‘These meals are usually quite elaborate and gay. There 
is a wide variety and choice of food, combined with the traditional wines. 
Looking in on such a gathering, one gets a vivid picture of the seemingly 
carefree life of the Frenchman and his love for good food; one does not 
find him concerned over the nutritional aspects of food. The French, 
however, are keenly interested in certain of the more practical aspects of 
the food problem—the purchasing and preparation of the daily meal is 
always a matter for serious concern. 

A visit through Les Halles, the huge market which supplies all Paris, 
is an inspiring sight. The fruits and vegetables are fresh, colorful, and 
arranged artistically. The method of packing produce for transportation 
is simpler than in the United States. Baskets, hampers and crates are 
made of reed or green wood still covered with bark. These containers 
are frugally kept and returned to the market. Fancy fruits out of season 
are packed with great care. They are usually distributed in one kilo- 
gram portions and each piece of fruit is placed in a cardboard box on a bed 
of cotton and covered with another layer of cotton. Butter is packed in 
five and ten kilogram quantities, wrapped in cheesecloth, tied in straw 
and placed in a small split basket similar to those in which peaches are 
sold in the United States. Eggs are packed in boxes of straw. The 
strictly fresh eggs, uniform in size, are stamped and packed in cartons of 
one dozen each. 

The idea that only strictly fresh (unpreserved) foods are eatable is 
almost as deeply rooted as their religion with the mass of French people. 
Only through the education of the public in the newer knowledge of 
nutrition will they be convinced that canned fruits and vegetables, 
frozen or cold storage foods, are nourishing and may be eaten with safety. 
Since the most important daily duty in any household is the purchasing 
of food, large markets in all sections of Paris are just as crowded on 
Sunday as week days. While France does not grow sufficient produce to 
supply her people, the amount of fresh foods which are available in these 
markets is really amazing. A large percentage of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables must be imported, the United States supplying much of the 
citrous fruits, apples and pears during the winter months. Conse- 
quently, all fruits are very expensive, while grapefruit and oranges are 
luxuries. 
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The American Hospital of Paris was founded by the American residents 
and doctors in the city and is dedicated to the service of those Americans 
who require medical or surgical service while in Europe. The present 
building, planned in 1921, was dedicated to American men and women 
who served in the World War and in the words of Ambassador Herrick 
“is a living memorial not only to the glorious past, but for a useful future 
commemorating sentiment and utility more enduring than marble or 
bronze.” From a small capacity of twenty beds in 1910, this new 
institution has increased to a bed capacity of one hundred and twenty. 

French members of the medical and consulting staff are likely to look 
puzzled when the dietitian is mentioned. To them she is simply “‘la aide 
de cuisine.” While most of the French physicians on the staff enjoy 
using the American hospital because of its fine modern equipment, its 
desirable plan and location, and its well trained staff, the dietitian is one 
member of the staff whose assistance they have yet to bespeak. In the 
best French clinics in Paris all items on any special diet ordered are 
individually specified. There is no dietitian to plan or supervise any 
general orders or tray service. It is the chef who rules supreme in every 
French hospital kitchen.—KatTHryn Hertscuu, Medical College of 
Virginia. 


THREE MEALS A DAy IN PANAMA 


As the morning sun faintly colors the tropical sky, the city of Panama 
slowly awakens. But the native who makes his living, farming in the 
interior, is up to greet the sun and is now about to begin his morning 
meal. 

His breakfast consists of arroz dormido or a tortilla and black coffee. 
Arroz dormido or “sleeping” rice is last night’s rice warmed over. The 
tortilla is like the Southern hoecake, made of cornmeal and water and 
baked over the stove. But the stove in the native kitchen is far different 
from the massive wood s.ove found in farmhouses in the southern states. 
A small wooden table frame covered with a piece of tin roofing makes the 
base. The cooking is done in an iron pot supported by three round stones 
placed on the tin. 

By the time the countrymen have finished breakfast and started their 
day’s work, the people of the city are up for their micha and cafe con 
leche which corresponds to the French breakfast of brioche and cafe au 
lait. The custom most probably originated during the old French 
construction days. The micha is a hard roll pointed at the end and six 
inches long. Cafe con leche consists of a cup of hot milk and two tea- 
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spoons of coffee extract. This extract is made by slowly filtering a small 
amount of boiling water through ground coffee. 

Micha and cafe con leche make up the typical breakfast, but in the 
wealthier and more aristocratic families a glass of orange juice, a piece 
of tropical fruit or an egg is added. These additions show the influence 
of an American education. Only in the last two generations have Pana- 
manians sent their children to the United States to school. Therefore, 
frequently at the breakfast table of one of the wealthier families, the 
grandmother refuses everything but her roll and coffee while the young 
girl at her elbow eats almost a full American breakfast, but never substi- 
tutes her micha for toast. 

As the sun rises higher in the sky, the countryman comes in from the 
fields. His lunch consists of a vegetable and noodle soup, éasajo, rice and 
plantain. The soup is made of beef stock, noodles sent from town, small 
native carrots, tomatoes, and culantro leaves. The culantro leaf looks 
very much like the bay leaf. It is from an uncultivated tree, and tends 
to give the soup a stronger meat flavor. 

Beef plays an important part in the diet of all Panamanians. It is 
served twice a day. At noon it is always prepared as fasajo, a piece of 


lean beef, broiled, sliced, beaten with a stone, then fried in pork grease 
with tomatoes. 


Rice, the backbone of the diets of both country and city people, is 
always served twice daily in the country and sometimes three times a 
day. It first appears in the child’s diet at the age of one year. The 
Panamanian method of preparing rice is not like the American. The 
rice is cooked with a little olive oil or pork grease over a slow fire until 
each grain is quite dry and separate. Dried beans or bits of pork or beef 
are occasionally mixed with the cooked rice. 

Plantain is the third important article in the Panamanian diet. Like 
the banana in shape and composition, it is twice as large and may not be 
eaten raw, although it may be eaten green if cooked. At noon itis always 
served sliced lengthwise and fried. 

Only on holidays and special occasions are sweet desserts included in 
the diet. Fruits are completely omitted from meals, but are frequently 
eaten in the middle of the afternoon or morning. Green vegetables 
likewise play a small part in the native diet because they are too difficult 
to grow. All truck gardening in Panama is done by the Chinese whose 
gardens are near the city. 

The luncheon of the majority of the people in the city is identical to 
that of the countrymen, but in the wealthier families there is again 
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evidence of foreign influences. They have acquired a taste for French 
cuisine and the simple European custom of ending the meal with fruit. 
Lunch usually includes soup, fish, ‘asajo, rice, plantain, a green vegetable, 
and some kind of fruit. The fresh vegetable is always served with the 
fish, never with the meat. Sometimes it is chyote or avocado, but more 
often fresh tomatoes and cucumbers. 

As the sun sets the farmer must finish his day, since the sun is his only 
light. For his dinner, sancocho, rice and plantain are sufficient. San- 
cocho, a very popular dish, not only with natives but also with tourists, is 
a beef broth to which is added large pieces of stewed beef and a great 
quantity of any vegetables that are in season. The evening rice is almost 
always cooked with cocoanut oil, made from grating and pressing the 
dried cocoanut. The plantain is peeled, speared with a stick, and 
roasted over an open fire. 

In the city, dinner is almost a direct reproduction of lunch. The meat 
for dinner is Jomo instead of tasajo. This is tenderloin covered with 
garlic and onions and roasted over a slow fire for several hours. In the 
evening the rice may be plain or boiled with cocoanut oil. The plantain 
is always covered with sugar and baked in the oven. This meal usually 
ends with one of the imported types of cheese, crackers and a small cup of 
coffee. 

The three meals described are typical every-day-in-the-week menus. 
On Sunday, beef is replaced by chicken, and it is only on holidays that 
there is any great variation. Delicious and interesting dishes are pre- 
pared for special occasions. The most surprising thing about the every- 
day diet of the Panamanian is that it is so heavy and rich for people 
living in such a warm climate. This may also account somewhat for 
the well known indolence of Central Americans.—LovuIsE REEDER, 
Panama Hospital. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RussIA In 1935 


Impressions of Russia in the Summer of 1935 seemed confused and 
paradoxical at the time but have since proved to be an excellent back- 
ground for a better understanding of the subsequent developments which 
are continually being reported. I hesitate to put these impressions into 
writing because they have been difficult to evaluate even in my own 
mind. 

As a member of the 15th International Physiological Congress, meet- 
ing in Leningrad and Moscow, my introduction to the Soviet Union was a 
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week spent in Leningrad. We were at first depressed by the crowded 
and unattractive living quarters and the lack of decent clothes and shoes 
of the thousands of people whom we saw continually on the streets. 
We also learned indirectly that although the food supply was more 
nearly adequate than in the previous year it was still limited and un- 
interesting from our point of view. Our attitude gradually changed, 
however, after a few days in the country when we began to understand 
that most of these people seemed to be imbued with an ideal, a higher 
motive in life than food, clothes and shelter, that they were building for 
the future; they were hopeful, optimistic, enthusiastic in spite of an out- 
wardly stolid expression characteristic of the race. 

Signs of malnutrition were not conspicuous in the larger cities as had 
been the case a few years ago. I saw no bow-legged youngsters. The 
children looked reasonably well-nourished and happy as they waved an 
eager greeting to Congress guests whenever.our cars in procession drove 
through city streets or countryside. I visited schools, nurseries, markets, 
food shops, and community kitchens. The family rarely cooks the chief 
meal at home. The father and mother eat at the community kitchen 
near their work, the children eat at school or in the nurseries or creches, 
at nominal cost or less. 

The problem of mass feeding has grown to tremendous proportions 
with over 2,000 kitchens in Moscow feeding 2,500,000 or more people 
daily. It is estimated that 20 million persons in the U. S. S. R. obtain 
their main meal each day in some one of these community restaurants. 
Cooks are being especially trained and the food, obtained through 
government channels at low cost, is probably better prepared than would 
be possible in the homes with crowded and limited cooking facilities. 

Extensive nutrition research is being instituted in various parts of the 
country, not only along practical lines of improving mass feeding methods 
and increasing the vitamin content of children’s diet, but also in the more 
purely scientific problems in nutrition. There has been such rapid ex- 
pansion in the number of workers and institutes devoted to research that 
one wonders with Dr. A. V. Hill whether there is a “proper degree of 
scientific skepticism.” The few institutes visited were certainly doing 
creditable work. 

The courtesies extended to the members of the Congress and the 
publicity given to the reports presented there gave evidence of a lively 
interest among the people at large in the further development of the 
biological and physiological sciences. The profound respect shown to 
the great physiologist, Pavlov, and the financial support offered him by 
the government were indicative of the general attitude. 
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Although the present proletariat live in extreme simplicity and deplore 
the extravagant expenditures of the former aristocracy, nevertheless they 
retain a love of display and lavish splendor which was repeatedly empha- 
sized in the elaborate banquets tendered to the members of the Congress 
in the Catherine Palace at Detskoe Selo, the Grand Kremlin Palace and 
later in Odessa and Kiev. The freshly renovated throne and coronation 
rooms where the banquets were served and the spectacular table decora- 
tions are beyond description. 

Upon leaving the country after a travel from Leningrad to the Crimea 
and back through the Ukraine we could not help but be impressed by the 
welcome which had been extended to us at every stop, by the arrange- 
ments which had been made for our convenience, by the effort that had 
been made to show us what they are trying to do without leaving the 
impression they felt their task accomplished, and by the interest on the 
part of the people in the physiological sciences and by the government 
support of an expanding program of biological research. I left the 
country with a greater tolerance for the Soviet regime and a growing 
interest in this stupendous mass education movement. What the future 
has in store for U.S. S. R. only time and sane leadership can determine.— 
HELEN S. MiTcHELL, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


NUTRITION AND PuBLIC HEALTH EXHIBITS 


A series of exhibits relating food to health is being sponsored by the 
Health Education Committee of the Boston Health League, with Mary 
Pfaffmann, health educator of The Boston Dispensary as chairman, and 
the Boston Health Department coéperating. The exhibits are set up in 
certain of the health units under the health department, and are moved 
in progression from one unit to another. Their locations are the ones 
most favorable for publicity in the several neighborhoods reached. 

One exhibit stresses the importance of the whole grain product, in 
particular as a source of iron. A poster in the upper center of the 50 by 
36 inch background carries a statement on the value of iron for blood- 
building, while a small chart pictures the circulatory system and the 
foods that provide iron. 

Below, on the same background, is another poster on which the content 
of iron in 30 gm. portions of various familiar cereals, both refined and 
whole grain, is represented by vertical, inch-wide columns in black, pro- 
portionate in height to the amount of iron present. Appended to each 
column, in a cellophane envelope, is the actual ounce portion of the cereal 
represented. Since the columns are arranged in order of the ascending 
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value of the cereals in terms of iron, the whole grain or “dark” cereals 
stand out clearly as ranking the higher in iron. 

Cost is a vital factor to visitors to the health units. From the cello- 
phane envelopes containing ounce portions of cereals, ribbons extend to 
the table below, where are arranged brilliant little red bowls, each con- 
taining a serving of the cereal to which the ribbon relates it. The cost 
of each serving is stated in figures and visualized by means of one or two 
shining pennies. 

Several inferences are clear, even to those who are handicapped in 
knowledge of English. One cereal, the observer will note, costs more 
than the others and has less iron. Another whole grain cereal costs a 
little more, but how much more iron it gives! And again, here is a cereal 
rich in iron and as cheap as any. 

A table demonstration shows the economy of purchasing food in bulk 
rather than in package, for example, macaroni. The proper method of 
preparing the cooked cereal is suggested by the bright red double boiler 
that attracts the homekeeper’s eye. Ripe stalks of grain and pictures 
of the harvest adorn the background under the prominent caption ‘Our 
Daily Bread and Cereal.” 

On a panel to the left, white and whole grain breads are compared in 
similar manner as to content of iron and cost, the loaves being shown on 
the table below. A panel at the right displays posters picturing the 
skeletal and muscular systems, the body expending energy, and the body 
in health and vigor, with the foods that contribute protein, calcium, 
carbohydrate and vitamins. On the table below these, the whole grain 
bread and cereal form a part of an adequate breakfast. 

Material was prepared for distribution and well advertised meetings 
were held in the several neighborhoods in which the exhibit was shown. 

At Christmas time the exhibit urged the use of ‘Healthful Sweets.” 
A starry, winter sky and evergreens formed the background for Santa 
Claus’ kitchen, a cheery place with furnishings that imagination would 
put there, and Santa and his helpers were shown preparing healthful 
sweets for the children of the world. On side panels signs with white 
lettering on a red background stated that candies and cookies made with 
fruits, nuts, molasses and butter, containing minerals and vitamins, were 
the best kinds of sweets for the family and especially for children. Sam- 
ples of these sweets were displayed in red lacquered tins and boxes with 
cellophane wrappings and ribbons—delightful, inexpensive Christmas 
gifts. Printed recipes were ready for distribution. Another inter- 
pretation of the same motive, nearer to the adult level, had for a back- 
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ground a stretch of sparkling snow (cotton batting oversprinkled with 
artificial snow) against which swung from loops of gold ribbon three 
circular pieces of red cardboard enwreathed with evergreen and bearing 
the educational legends in white lettering. On the table below, the red 
lacquered tins and boxes of sweets in Christmas wrappings shone under 
the illumination of lighted red candles in brass candlesticks. A brass 
tray in the center held a sample of each kind of cooky in a cellophane 
envelope and to each envelope was attached a Christmas tag stating the 
number of cookies the recipe would make, and the cost. 

To help in reproducing these exhibits, plans have been drawn to the 
scale and photographs taken. The materials used can be procured 
without much expense. Exhibits to interpret the food values of fruit 
and vegetables are now under construction. Another exhibit’s subject 
matter—adequate diet at minimum cost—is based on the Bureau of 
Home Economics circular entitled “Diet at Four Levels of Nutritive 
Content and Cost.” A 12 by 4 feet chart on which the foods of the vari- 
ous groups are pictured and listed in kinds and amounts required per 
week for all age levels and grades of activity, includes costs. For dis- 
tribution, a buying guide has been prepared, based on the circular re- 
ferred to above. 

Another type of exhibit has been developed in response to a request 
from the School of Public Health of Harvard University where the 
exhibit is now placed. The theme for this exhibit, ‘““Nutrition in Rela- 
tion to Public Health,” was found in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations (commented upon editorially in this 
JourNAL for January, 1936). Milk was chosen to exemplify the reality 
and closeness of this relationship for a large part of the world, and its 
international use illustrated by a map of the world with dolls of many 
nations demonstrating characteristic methods of delivering milk to 
consumers. 

Special displays in cabinets illustrate the handling of milk from pro- 
ducer to consumer, the processes of pasteurization and irradiation, the 
contributions that milk makes to public health, the daily and optimum 
health requirement of milk for adult and child, and methods of teaching 
the public, especially the child, the food values of milk. 

Readings and sources of materials for visualization in the interests of 
public health education, are listed for reference——FRANCES STERN, 
Chief of Food Clinic, The Boston Dispensary. 
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The Normal Diet and Healthful Living. 
By W. D. Sansum, R. A. Hare and R. 
Bowden. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936, pp. 235. Price $2.00. 
The book is a concise summary of the type 

of instructions the authors have been giving 

their patients for a number of years in Santa 

Barbara and which they say “has resulted 

in good both to patients and authors”. 

The information is presented in a clear 
and interesting style. The reader is never 
left in doubt when the authors are expressing 
their personal belief on a topic of discussion. 
This commendable practice results in in- 
creased confidence in recommendations 
made. 

After their introductory chapters on the 
essential constituents of a well-balanced 
diet, they discuss digestion and absorption, 
metabolism, water balance, elimination of 
wastes, indigestion, undernutrition, obesity, 
the teeth, some results of bacterial infection, 
and close with a survey of methods of treat- 
ment. Appendix A gives excellent sugges- 
tions for planning the types of diets dis- 
cussed and provides well-arranged food 
tables. 

One of the most welcome chapters in the 
book is the one in which the authors clear 
up the misconceptions in the minds of many 
persons concerning acidosis, and the fear of 
acid-ash foods. Both in this discussion and 
in the one on too much or too little protein, 
and in other instances, the reader is left with 
the clear impression that the danger to 
health of such diets usually results from the 
many deficiencies associated with the diets 
as ordinarily practiced, rather than on the 
specific factor usually blamed.—MarrTHa 
KoEHNE, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


Materials of Construction for Food Process- 
ing, Equipment and Structures. New 
York: McGraw Hill Publishing Co. Price 
35 cents. 

Administrative dietitians and those teach- 
ing subjects in the field of institution man- 
agement will be interested in this bulletin. 


It presents in a well-organized form informa- 
tion which the administrative dietitian 
should have concerning the effect of various 
materials on food products and the usability 
of metals and other building materials for 
equipment purposes. 

A most useful and complete data sheet 
giving such information as composition, 
thermal conductivity, resistance to abrasion, 
resistance to corrosion, solubility in food in- 
gredients and other information concerning 
metals, alloys, glass, plastic and ceramic 
materials is included—ANNA M. Tracy, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


Food Health and Income: Report on a Sur- 
vey of Adequacy of Diet in Relation to 
Income. By John Boyd Orr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. 72, 
Price $1.00. 

Mr. Orr, of the Imperial Bureau of Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Aberdeen, and one of the 
distinguished authors of Nutrition Abstracts 
and Reviews, details the results of a national 
investigation of 1152 families made by the 
staff of the Rowett Institute in codperation 
with the staff of the Market Supply Com- 
mittee. This survey considers optimum 
requirements based on the physiological ideal 
which is defined as “a state of well-being 
such that no improvement can be effected 
by a change in the diet”. 

He has taken average diets of each of six 
groups into which the population falls, 
according to income, and has compared these 
with the requirements for perfect nutrition. 
The health of the population is then reviewed 
to see to what extent inadequacy of diet is 
reflected in ill health and poor physique. 
Mr. Orr believes that it is difficult in the 
present state of knowledge to lay down pre- 
cise and detailed criteria of perfect nutrition. 

The tentative conclusion is reached that a 
diet completely adequate for health according 
to modern standards is reached at an income 
level above that of fifty per cent of the 
population. Most important of all, the 
survey shows the inadequacy of the diets 
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in the lower income groups and the markedly 
lower standard of health of the people, espe- 
cially of the children, when compared with 
that of the higher income groups. It was 
also found that the lowest of the six income 
groups contains a disproportionately high 
number of children, rather more than a fifth 
of all the children in the country. Here also 
is the group whose diet falls furthest below 
the standard of adequacy for health. In the 
author’s conclusions, he points out that the 
situation demands economic statesmanship 
for its solution—ANNa P. K. STAPLER, 
head, Nutrition Dep't, State Emergency 
Relief Board, Pennsylvania. 


Consumer Buying. Suggestions for Group 
Programs. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, pp. 40. 
Price 25 cents. 

Consumer education has increased during 
recent years. Clubs have been formed and 
universities, schools and colleges have codp- 
erated to supply material for these clubs. 
The consumer aids in the present market 
have been completely covered, including the 
retail store, advertising, grades and labels, 
as well as the government aids. Informa- 
tion on buying foods, textiles, clothing, cos- 
metics, household equipment, and laundry 
and cleaning services is supplied, with long 
lists of references for further study on each 
subject. Questions are given that every 
consumer-buyer should ask himself when 
purchasing commodities and instructions for 
securing available information are outlined. 
Prepared by the American Home Economics 
Association, the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Consumers’ Goods and the Bureau of 
Home Economics, this is a valuable reference 
for clubs and schools. 


The Balanced Diet. By Logan Clenden- 
ning, M.D. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936, 201 pp. Price 
$1.50. 

Dr. Clendenning’s ability to express him- 
self in easily understood and convincing 
fashion in his syndicated press articles makes 
him eminently suitable to write a book on 
diet that will be read with understanding and 
interest by the layman. He seems to have 
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succeeded in his expressed purpose: “not to 
lay down any dogmatic dietetic formula but 
to explain to any one who desires to know, 
as simply as possible, the principles upon 
which our present extensive and scientific 
knowledge of dietetics rests’’. 


Diabetics Under Treatment in New York 
City: A Statistical Study, 13 pp. including 
charts. 

Incidence of Diabetes in Certain Educa- 
tional and Industrial Groups, 6 pp. 

New York: New York Diabetes Associa- 

tion, 386 Fourth Avenue. Sent free on 

request. 

The first booklet gives the number of cases 
reported to the Department of Health in 
answer to a questionnaire sent to physicians, 
and lists the specific number of cases handled 
by physicians other than those interested in 
metabolic disorders. Statistics are also 
given on the number of cases handled in 
clinics, sexes, age groups, and geographic 
distribution of cases. The second booklet 
presents tables showing the incidence of 
diabetes in colleges, universities, and indus- 
trial groups, particularly the New York 
Telephone Company. 


How to Feed Children in Nursery Schools. 
By Mary E. Sweeny and Dorothy Curts 
Buck. Detroit: The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 1936, 84 pp. Available upon 
application to the Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk Institute, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Herein the authors have made practical 
application of the knowledge available in 
nutritional research laboratories to the feed- 
ing of children in nursery schools. They 
have included menu planning, amounts to 
be served, seasonal variations, preparation 
time, cost, appearance, suitability of food for 
children to handle, introducing new foods, 
factors affecting children’s attitude toward 
food, nutritional requirements of preschool 
children, and recipes, many of which empha- 
size the use of irradiated evaporated milk. 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets. 
The Vitamin A, B, C, D, and G Content 
of the Outer Green Leaves and the Inner 
Bleached Leaves of Iceberg Lettuce. By 
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Hazel E. Munsell and Mary H. Ken- 
nedy, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Cooking Quality, Platability, and 
Carbohydrate Composition of Potatoes as 
Influenced by Storage Temperature. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Technical Bulletin No. 507. 
Price 5 cents. 

The first pamphlet, a study on vitamin 
content of lettuce leaves, is a reprint from 
the Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 51, 
No. 11, Washington, D. C., December 1, 1935. 

Restaurant operators find it extremely 
difficult to obtain good supplies of potatoes. 
Methods of storing, judging, cooking, as well 
as chemical studies are included for all kinds 
of cooked potatoes. 

Better Buymanship. Price, two pam- 

phlets for five cents. 

Stretching the Food Dollar. 
request. 

Chicago, Ill.: Household Finance Cor- 
poration 


Sent free on 
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From a list of 21 titles distributed under 
the head of Better Buymanship, one on 
dinnerware and one on household refrigera- 
tors has been received for review. All that 
the buyer should know about china is ex- 
plained in detail—varieties, how they are 
manufactured, their decorations, durability, 
what the standard sets include, how to care 
for dishes, and points to remember when 
buying dinnerware. 

Ice refrigerators and the different types of 
mechanical refrigerators, are covered in the 
second pamphlet—their operation, relative 
merits, disadvantages, care of both refrigera- 
tors and food, also points to remember when 
buying refrigerators. In simple terms safe 
food economy is made easily understandable 
in the food booklet. Consideration is given 
to the vital elements of daily food needs, 
and charts are given on how to budget 
the income, the cost of adequate diets for 
children and adults, and recipes are also in- 
cluded. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 3, April, 1936 

*The relation in man between gastric acidity and 
height and weight. F. R. Vanzant, W. C. Al- 
varez and J. Berkson.—p. 83. 

* Studies on constitution and peptic ulcer. I. Appe- 
tite secretion in normal persons and in ulcer pa- 
tients. H. Necheles and M. H. Maskin.—p. 90. 

* Studies of pepsin in human gastric juice. IV. The 
influence of gastric and duodenal disease. F. R. 
Vanzant, A. E. Osterberg, W. C. Alvarez and 
A. B. Rivers.—p. 97. 

* The effects on the gastric juice of six weeks’ depriva- 
tion of vitamin B:;. W. C. Alvarez, F. Pilcher, 
M. A. Foley, A. Mayer and A. E. Osterberg.— 
p. 102. 

* Aluminum hydroxide as an antacid in peptic ulcer. 
W. L. Adams, I. H. Einsel and V. C. Myers.— 
p. 112. 

Certain pertinent observations upon milk and choles- 
terol as they relate to infection and to arterio- 
sclerosis. H.W. Soper.—p. 126. 


Vol. 3, May, 1936 


* Daily variations in the concentrations of acid and 
pepsin in the gastric juice of three persons ob- 
served for two months. W. C. Alvarez, F. R. 
Vanzant and A. E. Osterberg.—p. 162. 

* Pyloroplasty, gastroenterostomy and partial para- 
sympathetic denervation of the pyloric sphincter, 
and their relation to the emptying time of the 
stomach. G. Crisler and E. J. Van Liere.—p. 167. 

* A survey of four hundred ninety diabetic admissions 
to general hospitals. L. C. McGee.—p. 178. 

* Significance of vitamin A deficiency. I. O. Park.— 
p. 193. 


Gastric Acipity, HEIGHT AND WEIGHT. A 
study of 2,185 normal persons showed that, 
with age and height constant, free gastric 
acidity increased in women 0.06 units for 


each added pound of weight. With age and 
weight constant, free gastric acidity increased 
in men 0.08 units for each added inch in 
height. 


CONSTITUTION AND PEptTic ULcER. Appe- 
tite secretion was produced by “sham feed- 
ing” in normal healthy individuals and in 
patients with duodenal ulcer. During the 
first twenty minutes, after the mere chewing 
of an orange, the mean acidity of the group 
of ulcer patients was significantly higher 
than that of the group of normal persons. 
Because of its variability, appetite secretion 
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cannot be an aid in the diagnosis of duodenal 
ulcer. 


PEPSIN IN THE HuMAN Gastric Juice. In 
cases of duodenal ulcer the concentration of 
pepsin was considerably higher than normal, 
and it varied with the severity of the symp- 
toms of the disease and with the degree of 
acuteness of the inflammatory process. Un- 
fortunately the individual variability in pep- 
sin readings is so large, and the overlapping 
of distributions so great, that estimation of 
this ferment can seldom have much diag- 
nostic value. 


EFFECT OF VITAMIN B,; DEPRIVATION IN 
Gastric JuicE. Two persons were main- 
tained for six weeks on a diet markedly 
deficient in vitamin B,;. The most striking 
change was in the hemoglobin content of 
the blood which fell off 11 per cent, while 
at the same time there was a drop of 7 or 8 
per cent in the erythrocyte count. The loss 
of hemoglobin can hardly be ascribed to a 
deficiency of iron because the diet was only 
slightly below standard. A diet deficient in 
vitamin By, by itself is not likely to produce 
much reduction in gastric acidity. 


ALUMINUM HypDROXIDE IN Peptic ULCER. 
The use of colloidal aluminum hydroxide 
over a period of several months is attended 


by no disturbance in the acid-base balance 
of the blood. 


DAILY VARIATIONS OF ACID AND PEPSIN. 
There were marked variations in the con- 
centration of acid and pepsin in the gastric 
juice of three persons who were studied 
almost every day fora period of three months. 
Evidence suggests that the greatest degrees 
of variability in gastric secretion are to be 
found in nervous, impressionable and temper- 
mental persons who react too much to their 
environment. Big daily changes in the di- 
gestive power of the gastric juice may at 
times have deleterious effects on the mucous 
membranes of the stomach and the duo- 
denum. 
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RELATION OF PyLoric SPHINCTER TO EmMpty- 
ING Time. Section of the pyloric sphincter, 
gastro-enterostomy or partial parasympa- 
thetic denervation of the sphincter do not 
decrease the emptying time of the stomachs 
of dogs. Apparently the normal pyloric 
sphincter under the influence of the stimuli 
effective during normal gastric evacuation is 
not of appreciable value in gastric food re- 
tention. If the pyloric sphincter is of value 
in food retention, this function is taken over 
very quickly by some other structure. 


SuRVEY OF DIABETIC ADMISSIONS. A sur- 
vey of 490 admissions to four general hospi- 
tals in Dallas, Texas, shows the disease well 
distributed in all decades of life, with the 
greatest number of admissions in the sixth 
decade and with slightly more females 
affected than males. Before the age of 
forty, diabetes occurred more frequently in 
males. Of the total admissions there were 
81 deaths (16.6 per cent) in the hospital. 
Coma was the chief cause of death (38.3 
per cent of the fatal cases). Cardiovascular 
renal complications led to death in 30.9 per 
cent of the cases and septicemia in 14.8 per 
cent. Fifteen per cent of the admissions had 
gangrene of one or more of the extremities 
and at the average age of 55 years. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY. 
Permanent and irreparable damage to im- 
portant organs may be produced by a pro- 
longed or slight degree of deficiency in one 
or more of the important vitamins. When 
studied with the visual photometer all pa- 
tients who had suffered recent attacks of 
pneumonia, bronchitis or other acute infec- 
tions were deficient in vitamin A. A large 
number of subjects who were considered defi- 
cient at the initial photometric test, showed 
an increased vitamin A storage at a second 
test following carotene therapy. Clinically, 
one or more of the following symptoms was 
noted in individuals shown by the visual 
photometer to be deficient in vitamin A: 
(1) General lack of vigor. (2) Fatigue. 
(3) Nervous irritability and loss of sleep. 
(4) Dryness of the hair and roughening of 
the skin. (5) Ptosis of the eyelids. (6) 
Visual difficulties similar to those which are 
characteristic of night blindness. 
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American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 51, April, 1936 
* Metabolism of adolescent girls: I. Basal metabolism 
and energy exchange. C. C. Wang, M. Kaucher 
and M. Wing.—p. 801. 
Vol. 51, May, 1936 


* Relation between basal metabolism and adolescent 
growth. C. A. Lewis—p. 1014. 

* Relation of basal metabolism to dietary intake. 
J. A. Johnston and J. W. Maroney.—p. 1039. 

* Metabolism of adolescent girls: II. Fat and protein 
metabolism. C. C. Wang, C. Hodgen and M. 
Wing.—p. 1083. 


METABOLISM OF ADOLESCENT GiRIS. The 
basal metabolism of adolescent girls varied 
from 968 to 1,511 calories per twenty-four 
hours. The actual caloric intakes of these 
girls ranged from 1.837 to 3,494 calories. 
The use of 2 for the ratio of intake to basal 
metabolism in calculating the food require- 
ments of girls of average activity makes 
allowance for size, build and various abnor- 
mal conditions which influence the basal 
production of heat and gives a closer approxi- 
mation of the actual energy requirements of 
the individual subject than the customary 
use of height, weight and age. 


BASAL METABOLISM AND ADOLESCENT 
GrowTH. Studies were made of the growth 
and basal metabolism of thirty-nine post- 
pubescent girls from the ages of 14 to 16 
years of age. The average value of the basal 
metabolism expressed as calories per twenty- 
four hours, calories per kilogram per twenty- 
four hours and calories per square meter 
showed a slight but consistent decrease with 
chronological age. 


METABOLISM AND Dret. Definite lowering 
of the basal heat production is evident in sub- 
jects on submaintenance diets. Maximal 
elevation of the basal metabolic rate is a 
result of a high intake of calories and a high 
intake of protein. The addition of carbo- 
hydrate or fat to an adequate diet was fol- 
lowed by a slight increase in the basal me- 
tabolism whereas the addition of protein was 
followed by a marked increase. 


METABOLISM OF ADOLESCENT Giris. The 
fat intake of twenty-four girls between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years averaged 80.1 grams 
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per twenty-four hours with a percentage of 
fat absorption averaging 96.9. The fecal 
fat averaged 2.5 grams. The protein intake 
averaged 15.2 grams of nitrogen per twenty- 
four hours and supplied 18.8 per cent of the 
total available caloric intake. There was no 
correlation between dry weight of food and 
that of feces. 


American Journal of Medical Science 


Vol. 191, April, 1936 


* The effect of liver extract on the small intestine of 
patients with sprue. D. K. Miller and C. P. 
Rhoads.—p. 453. 

* Is the use of insulin indicated in the elderly diabetic 
with coronary sclerosis? W. S. Collens, R. G. 
Stoliarsky and S. Netzer.—p. 503. 

* Present views of calcium-phosphorus metabolism. 
G. Wagoner.—p. 511. 

* Observations on the etiologic relationship of vitamin 
B (Bi) to polyneuritis in the alcohol addict. N. 
Jolliffe, C. N. Colbert and P. M. Joffe.—p. 515. 

Vol. 191, May, 1936 


* Treatment of pernicious anemia with intramuscular 
injections of a highly concentrated solution of 
liver extract. W.P. Murphy.—p. 597. 

*Primary pulmonary arteriosclerosis with poly- 
cythemia: associated with the chronic ingestion 
of abnormally large quantities of sodium chloride 
(halophagia). W. Darley.—p. 633. 


SprvuE. Patients with sprue or pellagra re- 
quire much larger amounts of liver extract 
than do patients with pernicious anemia. 
Liver extract administered parenterally con- 
ditions the functional activity of the small 
intestine. 


ELDERLY DIABETIC WITH CORONARY SCLERO- 
sts. Insulin has been found to have a re- 
markable therapeutic value for the relief of 
cardiac pain of the diabetic. Fifteen grams 
of readily absorbable carbohydrate was given 
2 hours after each dose of insulin to prevent 
any reaction. 


CaLciuM-PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM. The 
enzyme phosphatase and vitamin D play an 
important part in the precipitation of cal- 
cium and phosphorus in the bone tissue. 
Calcium occurs in the bones in the propor- 
tion of 3 molecules of tricalcium phosphate 
to 1 molecule of calcium carbonate and this 
ratio persists regardless of whether calcium 
is being deposited or withdrawn from the 
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bone. The teeth and bones are the only two 
tissues that normally calcify. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VITAMIN B TO POLYNEU- 
RITIS. Forty-two alcohol addicts with poly- 
neuritis had an estimated inadequate vita- 
min B intake. Polyneuritis developed when 
the vitamin B intake was deficient for 21 
days or more. Alcohol has no direct toxic 
action on the peripheral nerves. 


TREATMENT OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA. A 
highly concentrated and refined extract of 
liver injected intramuscularly has an anti- 
anemic effectiveness for erythrocyte produc- 
tion during relapse of from 20 to 40 times 
the amount of liver from which it is prepared. 
For maintenance purposes it is 50 to 70 times 
as effective as the liver from which it is pre- 
pared. Onecc. of this liver extract is derived 
from 100 gm. of liver. Because of its high 
degree of efficiency, ease of administration 
and reasonableness of cost, in consideration of 
its effectiveness, this extract is ideal for use. 


PULMONARY ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. A girl of 
twenty years had manifested signs and symp- 
toms of obstruction in the lesser circulation 
since childhood. During most of her life the 
patient had ingested as much as three pounds 
of salt per week. No cause for this abnor- 
mality could be found. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 36, April, 1936 


* Teaching the diabetic patient. I. Langhart.—p. 319. 


TEACHING THE DIABETIC PATIENT. In the 
formation of any unified teaching plan, all 
services must be drawn together in an effort 
to preserve the identity of the patient and 
his individual problem, and at the same time 
conserve the time and energy of those who 
participate in the teaching program. All 
teaching must pivot about the diet for it is 
the core of the treatment for the diabetic 
patient. An understanding of urinalysis 
procedure is necessary, as are also the meth- 
ods of preparation and administration of 
insulin. Both are taught in terms of the 
patient’s food intake. 
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American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 26, April, 1936 


* Federz] control of spray residues on fruits and vege- 
tables. W. S. Frisbie.—p. 369. 

* Poisonous substances in food, particularly spray 
residue on fruits and vegetables. J. C. Geiger, 
G. H. Becker and A. B. Crowley.—p. 382. 


Spray RESIDUES ON FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. Lead is the more significant of the 
two elements in arsenate of lead which is 
used as a spray to combat the codling moth. 
During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1935, 
there were 338 seizures of fruits and vege- 
tables containing excessive spray residue, 
and of these 299 were apple shipments. 


Foop Porsontnc. All cases of food poison- 
ing are investigated. Several cases of “‘pto- 
maine poisoning” were traced to silver 
polish containing cyanide. This product 
has been taken off the market. Fluoride in 
roach powder is another problem. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 9, April, 1936 
* Metabolism studies in myasthenia gravis before and 
during the administration of glycine. M. Adams, 
M. H. Power and W. M. Boothby.—p. 1330. 
* Diet of the bluff dwellers of the Ozark mountains 
and its skeletal effects. E. G. Wakefield and 
S. C. Dellinger.—p. 1412. 


METABOLISM STUDIES IN MYASTHENIA GRA- 
vis. In complete balance studies of two 
subjects who had myasthenia gravis it was 
not possible to demonstrate any metabolic 
abnormality which could be considered char- 
acteristic of the disease. The extra nitrogen 
appearing in the urine during the administra- 
tion of glycine was chiefly in the form of urea 
and ammonia. 


Dret oF BLurF DWELLERS OF OZARK Movun- 
TAINS. The undigested food residue con- 
tained in the feces of an Ozark bluff dweller 
consisted of the fruit of the sumac, acorns 
and insects. Their remains indicate that 
they had existed on a mixed diet of vegetable 
materials, meat and fish. No good evidence 
of primary dietary or endocrine diseases was 
found. 
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Archives or Internal Medicine 


Vol. 57, April, 1936 

*Infantilism and diabetes mellitus: a report of eight 

cases. R. B. Gibson and W. M. Fowler.—p. 695. 
INFANTILISM AND DIABETES. The cases of 
eight patients from 16 to 20 years of age, 
exhibiting a syndrome of infantilism appar- 
ently due to hypofunction of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland, with propor- 
tionate dwarfism and severe diabetes melli- 
tus, are reported. This interrelationship of 
the hypophysis as a whole and the pancreatic 
cells is not in accord with the results of recent 
experimental work. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 53, April, 1936 
* New concepts in the etiology and treatment of thy- 
roid disease. J. E. Klein—p. 233. 
* Body type of Negrochildren. L.T. Royster.—p. 259. 
Personality development. F. J. Farnell.—p. 278. 


Tuyror DisEAsE. Thyroid disease is a bio- 
chemical disorder in which calcium and 
iodine metabolism, as well as the function 
of the vegetative nervous system, are the 
chief factors. No bacterial infection is di- 
rectly responsible for goiter. 


Bopy TypE OF NEGRO CHILDREN. The 
Negro child is proportionately of a more 
slender build than the white child and should 
not be appraised on the same basis. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 113, April, 1936 


* Lactoflavin, a possible contaminant of vitamin-free 
diets. G. C. Supplee, G. E. Flanigan, Z. M. 
Hanford and S. Ansbacher.—p. 787. 


Vol. 114, May, 1936 


*The concentration of vitamin C in the thymus in 
relation to its histological changes at different 
stages of development and regression. D. Glick 
and G. R. Biskind.—p. 1. 

* The influence of milk constituents on the effective- 
ness of vitamin D. G. C. Supplee, S. Ansbacher 
and G. E. Flanigan.—p. 95. 

* The effect of some reagents on the “filtrate factor” 
(a water-soluble vitamin belonging to the vitamin 
B complex and preventing a dietary dermatitis in 
chicks). S. Lepkovsky and T. H. Jukes.—p. 109. 

*The distribution of the “filtrate factor”. T. H. 
Jukes and S. Lepkovsky.—p. 117. 
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* Variations in the magnesium content of the normal 
white rat with growth and development. D. M. 
Greenberg and E. V. Tufts.—p. 135. 

* Serum lipid changes in relation to the intermediary 
metabolism of fat. A. E. Hansen, W. R. Wilson 
and H. H. Williams.—p. 209. 

* The iron and copper content of milk throughout the 
season, as related to anemia development in rats. 
W. E. Krauss and R. G. Washburn.—p. 247. 

* Inorganic salts in nutrition. Changes in kidneys of 
rats fed a diet poor in inorganic constituents. 
P. P. Swanson, C. A. Storvick and A. H. Smith.— 
p. 309, 


LACTOFLAVIN. Lactoflavin is a contaminant 
of crude or commercial caseins and even of 
certain “purified vitamin-free caseins.” 


Vitamin C IN Tuymus. The concentration 
of vitamin C in the bovine thymus remained 
fairly constant from the fetus of less than 4 
months to the calf. When a correction was 
applied for the fat and connective tissue pres- 
ent in the adult glands, the vitamin C con- 
centration in the glandular cells was approxi- 
mately the same for the adult animal as for 
the fetus or calf. 


Mitx Errect on Vitamin D. When lac- 
talbumin was precipitated from a solution 
containing vitamin D, the precipitate carried 
substantially all of the vitamin. Since the 
precipitate could be thoroughly washed with- 
out removing the vitamin, its association 
with the protein was not merely one of 
occlusion. 


EFFECT OF REAGENTS ON FILTRATE FACTOR. 
Indications have been found that the third 
factor of the vitamin B complex, essential 
for the rat, may be at least partially sepa- 
rated from the filtrate factor, which supple- 
ments the heated diet for the chick. Derma- 
titis in chicks was also produced by feeding 
a purified diet, and cured by the addition of 
the filtrate factor to the diet. 


FILTRATE Factor IN FEEDS. Growth re- 
sponse to suboptimal levels of the “filtrate 
factor’, a dietary essential for the chick, 
belonging to the vitamin B complex, was 
roughly proportional to the amount of the 
factor which was fed. The probable non- 
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identity of the filtrate factor with the P-P 
factor is discussed. 


MAGNESIUM VARIATIONS WITH GROWTH. 
Determination of the magnesium content of 
normal rats shows that a rapid increase 
occurs during the lactation period up to 4 
weeks of age, followed by a constant level 
which is maintained through 11 weeks of age. 


INTERMEDIARY FAT METABOLISM. Since the 
iodine number of the fat being transported 
in the plasma, whether derived from food or 
body depots, is much more closely reflected 
in the neutral fat than in the other fractions 
of the serum lipids, it is suggested that the 
neutral fat functions primarily as a transport 
agent. The phospholipid and cholesterol 
ester fractions, while aiding in the transport 
of lipids, appear to be concerned more with 
the ultimate combustion of fat. 


IRON AND CopPpER CONTENT OF MILK. Nu- 
tritional anemia in rats was produced, and 
at the same rate, on milk obtained under any 
of the various conditions of feeding, and 
management. The biological response of 
rats and the iron and copper determinations 
offer evidence of the rather uniform iron and 
copper content of milk, regardless of differ- 
ent feeding and environmental conditions. 


KipNEY CHANGES ON SALT-PooR DIET. 
When inorganic salts are withheld from the 
diet of the albino rat, the emergency is met 
by an adjustment in the various body sys- 
tems. In the present investigation the kid- 
ney became definitely enlarged and then 
regressed. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 11, April, 1936 


* The healing of rickets in rats on a diet containing 
negligible amounts of calcium and vitamin D. 
J. H. Jones and B. N. E. Cohn.—p. 293. 

* Basal metabolism of Wyoming University women. 
E. J. McKittrick. —p. 319. 

* A study of the magnesium needs of preschool chil- 
dren. A. L. Daniels and G. J. Everson.—p. 327. 

* Studies on the relation of diet to goiter. III. Fur- 
ther observations on a goitrogenic diet. R. E. 
Remington and H. Levine.—p. 343. 
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*The anti-scorbutic potency of reversibly oxidized 
ascorbic acid and the observation of an enzyme 
in the blood which reduces the reversibly oxidized 
vitamin. J. H. Roe and G. L. Barnum.—p. 359. 

*The vitamin content of canned pineapple juice. 
N. B. Guerrant, R. A. Dutcher, F. S. Tabor and 
R. Rasmussen.—p. 383. 


Vol. 11, May, 1936 


* The influence of dextrin and sucrose on growth and 
dermatitis. R. C. Bender, S. Ansbacher, G. E. 
Flanigan and G. C. Supplee.—p. 391. 

* Lactoflavin, a necessary growth-promoting dietary 
factor. S. Ansbacher, G. C. Supplee and R. C. 
Bender.—p. 401. 

* Lesions of the nervous system in vitamin deficiency. 
IV. The effect of carotene in the treatment of the 
nervous disorder in rats fed a diet low in vitamin 
A. H. M. Zimmerman and G. R. Cowgill.— 
p. 411. 

* The effects of breed, characteristics and stages of 
lactation on the vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content 
of cow’s milk. R. Rasmussen, N. B. Guerrant, 
A. O. Shaw, R. C. Welch and S. I. Bechdel.— 
p. 425. 

* The comparative effects of cod liver oil, cod liver oil 
concentrate, lard and cottonseed oil in a synthetic 
diet on the development of nutritional muscular 
dystrophy. L.L.Madsen.—p. 471. 


RickETs ON Low Ca AND VITAMIN D. 
Young rachitic rats, which were transferred 
to a synthetic diet of adequate phosphorus 
content but containing only traces of calcium 
or vitamin D, showed a marked decrease in 
food consumption and developed tetany 
within 18 to 48 hours. After afew weeks the 
rats continued on the synthetic ration showed 
complete healing of the rickets. The cal- 
cium of bone salts must have been trans- 
ferred from calcified portions of the skeleton 
to the more rachitic parts. Furthermore, as 
healing took place in the animals not receiv- 
ing irradiated ergosterol, vitamin D is appar- 
ently not essential for this transference. 


METABOLISM OF WYOMING WoMEN. Basal 
metabolic rates were determined on a group 
of 100 normal college women students at the 
University of Wyoming, most of whom had 
lived in Wyoming more than 10 years. The 
average deviations calculated from predic- 
tion standards are: Aub-Du Bois, modified 
by Boothby and Sandiford,—3.18 per cent; 
Harris-Benedict,—2.54 per cent. These 
metabolic rates are higher than those found 
in Oklahoma and Florida, which would indi- 
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cate that the high altitude, 7148 feet, raises 
the basal metabolism. 


MAcNneEstuM NEEDS OF PRESCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. Thirty-two magnesium balance stud- 
ies have been made with children between 
4 and 7 years of age receiving various levels 
of magnesium. The magnesium of the urine, 
which tended to parallel the magnesium in- 
gestion suggested that this might be used asa 
means of determining the sufficiency of the 
diet in this respect. Probably 13 mg. of 
magnesium per kilogram of body weight is 
adequate for children of this age. 


RELATION OF Diets To GOITER. Definite 
correlations exist between the size and iodine 
content, and between size and dry matter 
content of the thyroid gland. The storage 
of iodine by young rats during the first 4 
weeks of life is not sufficient to prevent goiter 
when the rats are placed for 5 weeks on a 
low iodine diet. Varying the calcium con- 
tent of the ration, its Ca:P ratio, or its vita- 
min D content does not significantly affect 
the degree of goiter produced. 


REVERSIBLY OxipizEp AscorBuTic AcID. 
Reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid has ap- 
proximately one-fourth the antiscorbutic 
potency of ascorbic acid in its reduced form 
when administered to guinea pigs. It is 
more potent when given orally than when 
administered subcutaneously. The anti- 
scorbutic effect of reversibly oxidized as- 
corbic acid is due to an enzyme in blood 
which has the power to reduce the revers- 
ibly oxidized form of this vitamin. 


VITAMINS OF CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE. A 
biological assay of canned pineapple juice 
from its vitamin content, using standard bio- 
logical methods, showed this juice to be a 
good source of vitamins A and B, a fair source 
of vitamin C, and to contain a measurable 
quantity of vitamin G. 


EFFECT OF DEXTRIN AND SuCROSE. Com- 
parative data from basal rations containing 
dextrin and sucrose, respectively, show that 
no dermatitis resulted when the former was 
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used, whereas a higher incidence of derma- 
titis resulted when sucrose was fed as the 
basal carbohydrate. Vitamin B and lacto- 
flavin supplementing the sucrose ration did 
not prevent the development of dermatitis, 
nor did these supplements permit normal 
and continued growth; such supplements 
fed with dextrin promoted a substantial rate 
of growth. A concentrate prepared from 
rice polish cured the dermatitis and pro- 
moted growth, provided adequate amounts 
of vitamin B and lactoflavin were fed simulta- 
neously. 


LACTOFLAVIN AS A DreTARY NEED. Lacto- 
flavin is a necessary growth-promoting di- 
etary factor. Its properties are readily 
determined with a suitable basal ration ade- 
quately supplemented with pure vitamin B 
and a third factor or group of factors neces- 
sary for the prevention and cure of derma- 
titis and carried by rice polish. 


CAROTENE TREATMENT OF A-DEFICIENT 
Rats. Albino rats subsisting on an ade- 
quate ration except for vitamin A develop a 
nervous disorder which is characterized by 
muscular weakness, incodrdination and in 
the severest cases, paralysis of the posterior 
extremities. Carotene is effective in restor- 
ing health, the neurologic disorder alone per- 
sisting, when administered early in the course 
of the deficiency. Later, carotene does not 
alter the fatal outcome. 


ViTAMIN C oF Cow’s Mitk. Stage of lacta- 
tion appeared to have a more definite effect 
upon the ascorbutic acid content of milk 
than did breed differences. The vitamin C 
content of milk was relatively high during 
the early stages of lactation but decreased to 
a minimum after about 2 months. It then 
increased to a maximum in the later stages 
of lactation. 


NutriTioNAL Muscurar DystropHy. A 
study is reported of the skeletal muscle dys- 
trophy which occurs in guinea pigs and rab- 
bits fed synthetic diets containing cod liver 
oil or its concentrate and with lard or cotton 
seed oil as the chief source of fat. The basal 
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synthetic diet without added fat other than 
cod liver oil as a source of vitamins produced 
dystrophy to nearly the same extent as the 
same diet which included 6 per cent of lard. 
The use of cotton seed oil in place of the lard 
resulted in a higher degree of protection 
against the development of muscle lesions. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 


Vol. 23, April, 1936 
* Fluorine in relation to bone and tooth development. 
F. De Eds.—p. 568. 
* New concept of the development and calcification of 
teeth. E. C. McBeath.—p. 675. 
Vol. 23, May, 1936 


* New data on the chemotherapy of incipient caries. 
J. M. Prime.—p. 785. 

Relation of rickets and vitamin D to the incidence of 
dental caries, enamel hypoplasia and malocclusion 
in children. D.H. Shelling and G. M. Anderson. 
—p. 840. 

* Observations on relationships of lactobacillus acid- 
ophilus to dental caries in children during experi- 
mental feeding of candy. P. Jay, F. P. Hadley, 
R. W. Bunting and M. Koehne.—p 846. 

* Field studies among some African tribes on the rela- 
tion of their nutrition to the incidence of dental 
caries and dental arch deformities. W. A. Price. 
—p. 876. 


FLUORINE IN BONE AND TooTtH DEVELOP- 
MENT. Fluorine is widely distributed in 
foods and in the water supplies of various 
regions. This element is a general proto- 
plasmic poison but its most outstanding 
symptoms are the mottling of the teeth and 
interference with bone formation. It is vir- 
tually impossible to avoid a small fluorine 
intake. 


New CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT AND CAL- 
CIFICATION. The latest studies of Logan and 
Kronfeld show that the permanent teeth in 
their entirety are calcified after birth. Pre- 
natal management is chiefly effective in pro- 
tecting the maternal source of tooth building 
materials and not in determining the quality 
of tooth structure. Postnatal management, 
nutritional and hygienic, is now more defi- 
nitely recognized as imperative for the pres- 
ervation of the permanent teeth and the 
improvement of the environment of the 
deciduous teeth. It must be instituted im- 
mediately after birth and continued through 
the adolescent period. Charts showing the 
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calcification and eruption of the permanent 
teeth are given. 


CHEMOTHERAPY OF INCIPIENT CARIES. 
Howe’s ammoniacal silver nitrate is sug- 
gested as a solution which, if it is applied at 
the right time and in the proper manner, 
will cause a cessation in surface-etching 
caries. 


LACTOBACILLUS ACIDOPHILUS AND CARIES IN 
CaitpreN. A group of 51 children in an 
institution were observed for 17 months. 
During the first year, while on a low-sugar 
diet, 13 per cent of the children showed 
clinical signs of active dental caries. The 
following five months, during which all of 
the children received an unrestricted amount 
of candy, 44 per cent showed evidence of 
active caries. Eighty per cent had increased 
acidophilus counts during the candy eating 
period. 


FreLtp Stupres AMONG AFRICAN TRIBES. 
Studies of native races in eastern and central 
Africa reveal a high immunity to dental 
caries, approximating 100 per cent for those 
tribes who are living on their best native 
foods. The foods of those groups who had 
high immunity to caries were relatively high 
in fat-soluble vitamins and a high level of 
minerals, including phosphorus. The phys- 
ical excellence of the groups eating a diet 
high in fat-soluble vitamins and minerals 
greatly exceeded that of the groups living on 
less efficient foods. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 


Vol. 106, April 4, 1936 


* Observations on the treatment of chronic arthritis 
with vitamin DE. G. Vrtak and R. S. Lang.— 
p. 1162. 

* Etiology of amyloid disease. Editorial.—p. 1200. 

* The diets of families with low incomes. Editorial.— 
p. 1201. 

* Choline and fat metabolism. Editorial—p. 1201. 


Vol. 106, April 11, 1936 


* Potency of antianemic preparations. Editorial.— 
p. 1314. 

* Vitamin C and chlorophyll. 
p. 1315. 


Current comment.— 


Vol. 106, April 18, 1936 
* Gastrostomy feeding. C. C. Franseen.—p. 1373. 
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Vol. 106, April 25, 1936 


* Treatment of gastroduodenal ulcer with histidine 
monohydrochloride. D. J. Sandweiss.—p. 1452. 
*Chlorosis. A. J. Patek and C. W. Heath.—p. 1463. 
* Chemistry of vitamin E. Editorial—p. 1496. 
*Fate of injected aluminum. Current comment.— 
p. 1497. 
Vol. 106, May 2, 1936 
* The trend of diabetes mellitus in New York City. 
A. M. Tiber.—p. 1537. 
* Metabolism during pregnancy. Editorial—p. 1567. 
Vol. 106, May 9, 1936 
* Vitamin D milk. Editorial—p. 1664. 
* Desaturation of fatty acids. Current comment.— 
p. 1665. 
Vol. 106, May 16, 1936 


* Clinical observations with insulin protamine com- 
pound. R. G. Sprague, B. B. Blum, A. E. Oster- 
berg, E. J. Kepler and R. M. Wilder.—p. 1701. 

* Citric acid in metabolism. Editorial—p. 1737. 

Vol. 106, May 23, 1936 

* The increased metabolism of obesity: use and abuse 
of metabolic stimulants. J. J. Short and H. J. 
Johnson.—p. 1776. 


VITAMIN D IN Curonic ArtTuritis. Of the 
twenty patients with chronic atrophic ar- 
thritis treated with massive doses of vitamin 
D, two showed marked improvement, six 
moderate improvement, four slight improve- 
ment and eight no improvement. Under- 
nourished and anemic patients showed the 
least response. Nausea developed in all the 
patients. 


ETIoLocy or AMyLorp DISEASE. The more 
important theories proposed as to the etio- 
logic mechanism in amyloid disease are (a) a 
general disturbance of protein metabolism, 
(b) an antigen-antibody union and precipi- 
tation, (c) an absorption of protein, (d) a 
disturbance or abnormality of the reticulo- 
endothelial system, (e) hyperglobulinemia 
and (f) hyperproteinemia and disturbance of 
the reticulo-endothelial system. Experi- 
mental evidence suggests that chronic hyper- 
globulinemia is either an etiologic factor or a 
corollary of amyloidosis itself. 


Diets OF FAMILIES wiTH Low INCOMES. 
Data collected from families with low in- 
comes show the existence of a distinct rela- 
tion between the character of the diet and 
the family income. In Northern cities there 
was a direct relation between the calories 
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provided in the dietaries and the income. 
Southern families maintained their adequate 
caloric standard even at the lowest income 
level. There was a uniform lack of milk, 
fruits and vegetables and a consistent over- 
use of meats and fish, eggs and sugary foods. 
The incidence of sickness paralleled the in- 
come of the investigated families. 


CHOLINE AND Fat METABOLISM. One of the 
most striking changes occurring in the liver 
is an increase in the content of fat. The 
choline content of the diet exercises a con- 
trolling influence on the amount of fat in the 
liver. The quantity of protein in the diet 
has a profound effect on the extent to which 
this action of choline is manifested. 


PoTENcy OF ANTIANEMIC PREPARATIONS. 
The amount of liver employed in manufac- 
turing a given amount of extract is of little 
importance compared to the potency per 
given weight or volume of the final extract. 


ViTAMIN C AND CHLOROPHYLL. There ap- 
pears to be a parallelism between the distri- 
bution of vitamin C and that of chlorophyll 
and perhaps other plant pigments. Guinea 
pigs receiving the chlorophyll-containing por- 
tions of the plants remained normal, whereas, 
those fed the same amount of the nonchloro- 
phyll portions or roots developed typical 
symptoms of scurvy. The organs, particu- 
larly the suprarenals, of the guinea pigs fed 
the nonpigmented plant supplement showed 
a distinctly lower cevitamic acid content 
than did those of the animals receiving the 
chlorophyll-containing supplement. 


GastrostoMy FEEDING. A_ gastrostomy 
diet is outlined in detail. Palatability need 
not be considered in tube feeding. Corn 
syrup is a very satisfactory and inexpensive 
form of carbohydrate. A very thin cereal 
gruel of smooth texture, poached eggs pushed 
through a strainer, melted butter, brewers 
yeast powder and vegetable purees aid in 
making the diet adequate for proper nu- 
trition. 


GASTRODUODENAL ULcER. Results obtained 
in forty patients do not warrant routine in- 
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jections of histidine in all ulcer patients. 
Approximately the same percentage of pa- 
tients respond favorably to the diet-alkali 
regimen without histidine injections. How- 
ever, histidine may be used as “extra artil- 
lery” in patients not responding to the diet- 
alkali-antispasmodic management. 


Cxtorosis. Chlorisis is the exaggeration of 
a normal tendency toward anemia in adoles- 
cent girls, created by the increased demand 
for iron made by growth and by menstrual or 
other blood loss, and by diet insufficient in 
iron-containing foods. In contrast to the 
rarity of severe forms, mild degrees of chloro- 
sis are now very common. Four cases of 
chlorosis are given in detail. 


CHEMISTRY OF VITAMIN E. The successful 
isolation from wheat germ oil of an alcohol 
having the properties of vitamin E has been 
reported. A single dose of 3 mg. of this oil 
permitted the regular production of normal 
litters under nutritive conditions not or- 
dinarily favoring normal gestation. 


FATE OF INJECTED ALUMINUM. There is no 
convincing evidence that aluminum in 
amounts in which it is likely to be consumed 
as a result of the use of aluminum in cooking 
vessels has a harmful effect on the ordinary 
consumer. Analyses of the tissues of dogs 
demonstrated that a small amount of in- 
jected aluminum chloride was stored, chiefly 
in the kidney. In the rabbit, the continued 
intravenous injection of small amounts of 
aluminum produced a profound anemia and 
pathologic changes in the kidney and spleen. 
Available evidence attaches little significance 
to small amounts of ingested aluminum. 


DraBetes. The frequency of diabetes mel- 
litus in Bellevue Hospital has been increasing 
over a period of twenty-four years. The 
downward trend of the diabetes case fatality 
rate began before the introduction of insulin, 
but has been accelerated in the later insulin 
period. 


METABOLISM DURING PREGNANCY. Balance 
studies indicate a high retention of calcium 
and to a less extent, of phosphorus aad of 
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magnesium during pregnancy. The storage 
of nitrogen tends to be low and is definitely 
inadequate for iron. The Oklahoma studies 
revealed an apparently high storage of cal- 
cium, nitrogen and iron in early pregnancy, 
quite independent of and far in excess of 
fetal needs, when dietary conditions were 
favorable for storage. The Detroit group has 
presented a metabolism case study in which 
there was a net gain to the maternal organism 
of 250 gm. of nitrogen. This study provides 
a striking example of the material gain to the 
maternal organism resulting from a com- 
pleted reproductive cycle. 


Vitamin D Mrix. Clinical experience with 
the different types of “vitamin D milk” has 
indicated that all forms are effective to the 
extent of their unitage for both the preven- 
tion and the cure of rickets in infants. As 
judged by roentgenograms and the concen- 
trations of calcium and of phosphorus in the 
blood serum, there are no practical differ- 
ences between the antirachitic value of milk 
from cows fed irradiated yeast and that of 
irradiated cows milk. In chickens “‘irra- 
diated milk” is approximately ten times more 
effective than the same number of rat units 
of “yeast milk”. The question of the rela- 
tive merits of various antirachitic agents is 
far from solved. 


DESATURATION OF Fatty Acips. The liver 
is a significant factor in the metabolism of 
fat but recent experimental evidence has not 
all favored the view of its importance in 
desaturating fatty acids. The modern con- 
ception of the nutritional indispensability of 
linoleic and linolenic acids—fatty acids with 
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two and three double bands, respectively— 
implies directly that neither the liver nor 
any other tissue can produce these com- 
pounds from more saturated ones. Experi- 
mental evidence with mice showed that the 
organism possesses the ability to desaturate 
fatty acids. 


TREATMENT OF DIABETES. When prota- 
mine insulate is given as a single dose before 
breakfast, the meals of the first few days 
provoke glycosuria, but when the dose is 
properly adjusted the level of the blood sugar 
on successive mornings decreases progres- 
sively and the elevating effect of meals dimin- 
ishes until, by the end of from 4 to 6 days, 
a normal level of blood sugar may be 
attained even in cases of severest diabetes. 
The rigid control of diet is not essential with 
protamine insulate. 


Citric Acip IN METABOLISM. The close 
parallelism between the excretion of citric 
acid and the change in reaction of the urine 
has suggested that it partakes in the bio- 
chemical mechanism whereby the acid-base 
balance of the body is regulated. Thus far 
the attempts to correlate the formation of 
citric acid with the metabolism of any one 
of the major foodstuffs have not been notably 
successful. 


INCREASED METABOLISM OF OBESITY. The 
total metabolism in obesity increases directly 
with the excess of weight while the basal 
metabolism is usually within normal limits. 
The employment of metabolic stimulants 
while normal basal and high total metabolic 
rates prevail is illogical and contraindicated. 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


The American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 19, April 1936 


*There’s a thrill in these long profit dishes. Helen 
Ewing.—p. 35. 

*Food preservation in the restaurant. 
p. 40. 

The restaurant washroom as a business asset. 
Radder.—p. 42. 

What the well-dressed waitress will wear. 
Boyd—p. 46. 


Editorial.— 
BM. J. 


M. G. 


Tempting custard pie varieties. M. B. Strause.— 
p. 48. 

*The school cafeteria and tomorrow’s dining public. 
S. Pfeiffer—p. 54. 

Lamb dishes on the restaurant menu. 
p. 56 

A timely dissertation on pot-luck in Texas. 
Kolbert.—p. 58. 


I. S. Wilson— 
By Be 


Vol. 19, May 1936 


*Behind the scenes in chain operation. 
ing.—p. 25. 


R. H. Spauld- 
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*Everybody is talking about grandma. Editorial.— 
p. 26. 

Delicate entrées which bring greater profits. 
Ewing.—p. 29. 

How to make better fresh fruit and berry pies. 
Strause.—p. 40. 


Helen 


M. B. 


Lonc-Prorit DisHes. The entrée which is 
the money maker for the restaurant is one 
made from already cooked foods. Entrées 
suggested are made from the tidbits of roasts 
that become the delicate and substantial 
foods people enjoy. When you can get back 
the loss from scraps plus the profit on the 
entrée you have compound profit on your 
roast. Several of the unusual entrée 
recipes given are not commonly served. 


Foop PRESERVATION. Temperature is the 
major function of any refrigeration system. 
Bacterial and mold growth in food is retarded 
for longer periods at low temperature. 
Moisture content of food is kept near normal 
by proper temperature control and correct 
refrigeration system. Data from experi- 
ments on holding food at certain tempera- 
tures is given in chart form. 


Tomorrow’s Dininc Pustiic. Developing 
correct food habits in school children should 
create a larger, possibly more critical, but a 
wiser group of potential restaurant patrons. 
Buffalo’s school lunch system is endeavoring 
to educate the children in the selection of well 
balanced yet appetizing meals. The counter 
is arranged so that the children pass all the 
food before they come to the candy and if at 
that time they do not have the proper meal 
they cannot have candy. The Buffalo 
system helps to promote good health habits 
and desirable social behavior. 


CHAIN OPERATION. Chain restaurant opera- 
tion reveals the need for employing people 
to shoulder the responsibility behind the 
scenes just as the manager owner would. 
Careful policies of operation are explained 
and guidance of a continuing and permanent 
nature is given. The owner needs only the 
stimulation of profit for himself but addi- 
tional salary or bonus gives the same feeling 
to the manager. Care exercised in the suc- 
cessful operation of the original restaurant 
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must be carried on identically throughout the 
chain, only on a larger scale. 


MIAMI RESTAURANT. Unusual campaign 
launched in Miami advertising Grandma’s 
Kitchen produced unique results. Each 
advertisement is topped with a clever sketch 
and a short catchy line. 


DELICATE ENTREES. Producing a satisfying 
entrée is an art. Avoid the temptation to 
become “arty”, or to make mistakes in 
actual combination of the ingredients. 
Recipes are given for croquettes and cutlets 
plus variations in which the base consists of 
specially bought raw food. 


Buildings and Building Management 
Vol. 36, April 1936 


*Group work-assignment system reduces cleaning costs. 
Editorial —p. 38. 

Waterproofing problems need careful analysis. 
Moore.—p. 42. 

*Rewiring for modern lighting. A. A. Tobey.—p. 48. 

*Modern exterminating methods. J. N. Laferriere— 
p. 55. 


P. M. 


Vol. 36, May 1936 


Coal vs. oil. P. S. Aveson, Jr.—p. 35. 

*An effective control system for employees’ uniforms. 
Editorial.—p. 37. 

*Watch the minor details. H.C. MacGraham.—p. 41. 

*Modern exterminating methods. J. N. Laferriere— 
p. 45. 

Typical Diesel installations show operating savings. 
Editorial.—p. 48. 

Hotels and the law. D. L. Samuels.—p. 50. 


CLEANING Costs REDUCED. One of newest 
innovations in cleaning is called the “platoon 
system of cleaning’. Workers are organized 
in large groups under one foreman. The 
whole group concentrates on one floor at a 
time and at the completion of the cleaning 
move in a body down to the next floor. 
Chief advantages of system are constant and 
direct supervision by the foreman, improved 
house service job and greater uniformity of 
work which is brought about chiefly by 
proper planning, better morale resulting from 
the fact that people work better in groups 
because the competitive instinct is encour- 
aged, and there is considerable reduction 
in illuminating costs through the use of 
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lights on one floor at a time instead of 
simultaneously in many offices throughout 
the building. 


MopERrN LicatTInc. Original wiring systems 
built into the structure of some of the older 
buildings is inadequate for newer demands 
of higher quality and intensity of illumina- 
tion. Present code requires wattage to pro- 
duce only 10-12 foot candles of light, but 
lighting experts advise not less than 20 foot 
candles of light for general office work. 
Connecting higher wattage units to anti- 
quated systems will result in large losses 
from unused consumption of electrical 
energy. New installations adequate for 
modern needs are conduit, fuse panels, or 
feeder system. This solution is far more 
satisfactory and less costly than overloading 
an existing system. 


Minor Insect Pests. All fly sprays should 
contain extracts of pyrethrum or derris. A 
good fly spray is made by adding 1 gallonof 
pyrethrum extract and 8 ounces of oil of 
wintergreen to 8 gallons of kerosene or bed- 
bug liquid. This spray will kill fast flying 
insects. Mosquitoes can be prevented from 
breeding by screening or destroying chance 
accumulations of water or by treating with 
fuel oil. Two ounces of borax added to each 
gallon of water will prevent breeding but 
will make water unfit for drinking or watering 
plants. Fleas are destroyed by killing the 
adult fleas on the host and then by treating 
the surroundings with thorough cleaning and 
scrubbing with strong soap or kerosene. 
Naphthalene flakes may be scattered on floor 
and doors and windows closed for 24 hours. 
Overheating the house for a week-end will 
also destroy fleas. Extermination of the less 
common pests such as crickets, silverfish, 
and house centipedes is given in detail. 


EMPLOYEES’ UNIFORMS. Money invested 
in suitable uniforms increases efficiency of 
the workers and creates a good impression on 
the public. Appearance, durability, service- 
ability and comfort are the essential points in 
selection. Whether uniforms are bought 
outright or rented depends upon the arrange- 
ment which best insures that employees’ 
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uniforms are pressed, cleaned, or laundered 
frequently enough to be spotless and neat at 
all times. 


Minor Detarts. Discriminate selection 
of personnel should be followed by rigid 
check-up and control. Need for this vigi- 
lance increases as the mentality curve of 
employees decreases. Gossip is one of the 
most common faults. Any type of employee 
individually instructed and trained to 
effective team work will sustain efficient 
effort. The right type of approach assures 
the good element overruling the inferior in 
the group. 


Rat Controt. Rat catching is a less noble 
sport than angling or hunting but it has its 
thrills. Rats are intelligent and elusive and 
are able to cope with most of the dangers of 
man and nature. The trap or bait should 
never be touched with the hand as rats will 
avoid anything that carries the human 
scent. Oil of rhodium will attract them to 
the bait. Studying the habits of rats will 
aid greatly in the extermination. Traps are 
the only thing that can be used in buildings 
with hollow walls. Traps should be baited 
with a variety of fresh food daily and set in 
places where the animals have shown their 
tracks. Mice are treated in the same way 
but are not so hard to get rid of since they 
are not so cautious. 


The Horwath Hotel Accountant 
Vol. 16, April 1936 


Rate vs. occupancy. Editorial.—p. 2. 

Breakage of beverage glassware. Editorial.—p. 2. 
Trend of business in hotels. Editorial.—p. 3. 
Charts on rate vs. occupancy. Editorial.—p. 4. 


Vol. 16, May 1936 


Bouquets from abroad. Editorial.—p. 2. 

*The hotel man’s budget for 1936. G.O. Podd.—p. 2. 

*Trend of business in hotels. Editorial.—p. 3. 

Elements of beverage control. E.F. McVay and B. F. 
Keiper.—p. 4. 


1936 HotEL BupceEt. Hotel operating pos- 
sibilities for 1936 designed to increase profits 
include improved business methods, control 
of ratio of food cost to sales, use of selective 
menus, payroll control and resumption of 
repairs and maintenance schedules. 
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Business TRENDS. Monthly report of 
trends in Food and Beverage Costs showing 
increases or decreases over the corresponding 
month last year. February decrease of 2% 
in food cost per dollar sale is the largest in 
some time, undoubtedly due to downward 
market trends shown by the wholesale food 
price index. 


Hospitals 


Vol. 10, April 1936 
Institution housekeeping management. 
—p. 22. 
The hospital laundry. Editorial.—p. 39. 
Group buying. J. U. Norris.—p. 79. 


Q. O. Dodge. 


Vol. 10, May 1936 
Hospital purchasing. F. O. Bates.—p. 41. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 29, April 1936 


*There’s gold in loyal employees. W. Reid.—p. 286. 

Modern trend in hotel decoration. E.Schoen.—p. 293. 

*If I were after breakfast profits.—p. 321. 

*Guide for food purchase and control. A. Easton.— 
p. 324. 

*How it pays to tell folks what you sell for breakfast. 
—p. 326. 


Vol. 29, May 1936 

Before going on duty.—p. 373. 

We beat the tourist camps by meeting their competi- 
tion. J. Brunner.—p. 374. 

Watch your credits, Mr. Host. 
p. 377. 

Rambling reflections of an executive housekeeper on 
tour. G. H. Brigham.—p. 389. 


M. Rappaport.— 


EMPLOYEE Loyatty. Manager of 1000 
room Prince George Hotel in New York has a 
sound employee policy that includes personal 
interest and loyalty to each employee, per- 
mitting them to learn the job above, pro- 
viding good food, adequate training, hiring 
many who are physically handicapped, 
rewarding special acts of honesty or note- 
worthy service, and teaching them to reflect 
the friendliness of the hotel. 


Prorit IN Breaxkrasts. Ideas that will 
make breakfasts enjoyable and tempt the 
guests to buy bigger ones are flowers on the 
tables, a cozy atmosphere, cheerfulness, 
variety in breakfast fruits, gaily colored 
china, use of appetizers, neat service, and 
waitresses neat and well-groomed. 
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Foop PurcHASE CONTROL CHART. Charts 
of breakfast foods, showing costs for different 
measures at various unit costs, provide data 
on milk, cream, butter, eggs, bacon, link 
sausage, jam, jelly, marmalade and honey. 


ADVERTISE BREAKFAST. Advertise break- 
fast by attractive window displays, table 
displays, posters, and well-planned menus. 
Drug store chains consider their windows 
worth 25% of their rent. 


Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 44, April 1936 


*Up to date housekeeping. A. B. Frey.—p. 15. 

Hotel business promotion. Editorial—p. 22. 

*New colors and patternsincarpets. Editorial.—p. 25. 

How Chicago hotels solved the problem of personal 
property tax. Editorial—p. 30. 

*The orange pekoe fetish. Editor!al—p. 33. 

The all-electric kitchen in Hotel Custer.—p. 36. 

*Economical ice cream production. E. H. Handy.— 
p. 58. 

Vol. 44, May 1936 

*American hotels vs. English hostelries. H. B. Wil- 
liams.—p. 23. 

*Charts designed by executive housekeepers. 
—p. 28. 

How to serve buffets properly. W. A. Denissen.— 
p. 34. 

The new Williamsburg Inn. Editorial—p. 38. 

*Some more Shircliffe salads.—p. 46. 

*Economical ice cream production. 
p. 48. 


A. Frey. 


E. H. Handy.— 


Up-To-Date HOovusEKEEPING. An evalua- 
tion of shelter furnished by hotels is supple- 
mented with organization chart to insure 
clarity. Time studies show that 8-hour 
maids caring for twenty rooms with bath 
must allot 24 minutes to each room. This 
is mass production but not quality work. 
Housekeeper must know costs and revenue 
derived from her department. Budget 
establishment is important. Buying uni- 
forms and towels calls for knowledge of 
cotton and other world markets. 


CaRPETS RENEW Rooms. Floor covering 
creates first impression in any room. Im- 
portance of good color selection is brought 
out in effective colored photographs. Pop- 
ular and suitable patterns, when to use the 
different types of weaves, and points to 
consider in selecting, are all discussed. 
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ORANGE PEKOE FeEtIsH. An example of 
misbranding is being brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by the Tea Association. 
Use of the word “orange” was a psycho- 
logical term used to increase sales of black 
tea. Stress good tea, its blend and brand 
rather than the misused name “orange 
pekoe.” 


IcE CREAM PRopUCTION. Recipes for cus- 
tards, puddings, mousses and parfaits in- 
clude lemon, chocolate, cherry and orange 
custard; banana, chestnut, Manhattan and 
Nesselrode pudding; Chantilly mousse; and 
Napoleon parfait. 


AMERICAN HOTELS vs. ENGLISH HOSTELRIES. 
A comparison of the food, rooms, apart- 
ments and service is given in detail. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S CHARTS. Wheel charts ex- 
hibited at the mid-west Hotel Show give 
graphic pictures of organization in an under- 
standable manner. 


SHIRCLIFFE SaLaps. Recipes for grilled 
onion salad, red cabbage salad, fruit and 
cheese combination, jaunty, pugnacious 
pom-pom salad, celery root with pickled beet 
salad, and a recipe for French wine vinegar 
dressing. 


IcE CREAM PRopucTIon. How ice cream 
may be made of first quality in the small 
plant with suggestions for molding and 
decorating. Recipes are included for frozen 
strawberry ice cream pie and fresh raspberry 
ice cream pie. 


Modern Hospital 


Voi. 46, April 1936 


*Centralizing the nourishment service. 
p. 92. 

Recipes by request. H. B. Anderson.—p. 94. 

The diet kitchen as a laboratory for the student nurse. 
M. L. Bone & A. M. Huth.—p. 96. 


R. Kysar.— 


Vol. 46, May 1936 


*Dietitian as sanitarian and nutritionist. 
Graves.—p. 86. 

Recipes by request. L. F. Cooper.—p. 92. 

Ice cream making methods at Iowa hospitals. K. 
Daum & E. Longworth.—p. 94. 
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NovuRISHMENT SERvicE. All nourishments 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, are prepared 
and served in individual portions in the diet 
kitchen, taken to floors by dietary depart- 
ment employee and delivered directly to the 
patient according to a list checked by the 
head nurse. A choice is offered the patient 
with definite charges for special orders. 
House diets receive nourishments at 3 P.M. 
and 8 p.m. with an additional 10 a.m. feeding 
for lights and softs. Any special diet is sup- 
plemented by suitable or especially pre- 
scribed between-meal drinks. 


DretiTIAN Promotes HEALTH. Discusses 
réle of dietitian as protector of health, con- 
sultant in nutrition, and sanitation expert. 
Gives advice on storage, preparation and 
service of food in the accepted scientific 
manner. Stresses importance of continual 
vigilance in combating spread of infection 
through food and utensils. Shows influence 
of dietitian in maintaining prestige and a 
high morale in hospital and community. 


The National Marketing Review 


Vol. 1, Fall 1935 


*Grade labeling versus descriptive labeling. J. P. 
Wernette.—p. 131. 

*Definitions of marketing terms. 
mittee.—p. 148. 

*Book reviews and book notices. 
p. 168. 

*Book reviews and book notices. 
173. 

* Progress in marketing research. M. D. Taylor.— 
p. 177. 


Report of com- 
W. L. White— 


L. F. Baffey.—p. 


GRADE LABELING vs. DESCRIPTIVE. The 
National Canners Association proposes that 
canned fruits and vegetables be graded 
according to specifications and labeled with 
letters, “A”, “B” and “C” denoting the 
grade. The arguments are between the 
consumer interests in Washington, D. C. and 
the canners. The canners agree that grade 
labeling according to the “A”, “B”, “C” 
method would be impractical and impossible 
in fairness to the consumer. Arguments for 
and against both grade labeling and descrip- 
tive labeling are given with detailed explana- 
tion and examples showing why it would be 
difficult to create standardized terms of 
description. Some problems difficult to 
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meet are: scientific objective standards of 
quality; measurement; grading different 
combinations of measurable characteristics; 
and changes in grade standards. The 
analysis provokes thought but solves none of 
the problems definitely. Experimentation 
is needed. Whichever system is adopted, 
the consumer will have to depend principally 
on the stock method of trial and error in 
buying. The best way to approach the 
problem is from the consumer’s point of 
view, for therein lies the real interest. 


MARKETING TERMs. A list of over 100 mar- 
keting terms and their definitions with com- 
ments on each term, the results of over five 
years of study. Although the definitions 
have not yet received formal approval, they 
do represent common usage. Information 
is in a concise, condensed and easily obtain- 
able form. 


Book Review. Two recent marketing 
books, Elements of Marketing, by Converse, 
and The Principles of Marketing, by Holtz- 
claw, are reviewed. In both volumes, atten- 
tion is given to marketing functions, institu- 
tions and commodities. Converse’s book 
has a greater scope since it covers sales 
management. Holtzclaw’s book is composed 
largely of compilation, and is more easily 
read. The question arising from the publica- 
tion of these two books appears to be, “(Can 
one man write a complete elementary text on 
marketing?” Apparently the answer is 
“No”. The teaching of marketing is 
emerging from the descriptive to the analyti- 
cal. Eventually, perhaps, this subject will 
be taught by movies. 


Book Review. The Use of Statistical 
Techniques in Certain Problems of Market 
Research, by Brown, presents the solutions 
of five typical sampling problems encoun- 
tered in market research: the size of sample 
and four types of sampling errors; those 
connected with single percentages; several 
percentages where choice is unlimited; 
several percentages where choice is limited; 
and the construction of averages from 
samples. Explains the statistical techniques 
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suitable for dealing with these problems and 
interpreting the results. An appendix in- 
cludes mathematical formulas and _ their 
derivations. A reference table for the 
determination of the size of the sample 
needed to be assured of reasonable accuracy 
is included. Published by the Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University, 
price $1.00. 


MARKETING RESEARCH. Reports of market- 
ing research projects on all kinds of com- 
modity sales are given in this article. 


Personnel Journal 


Vol. 14, April 1936 


Constructing salary scales. E.N. Hay.—p. 350. 

*Stakhanovism explained. Harriet Moore.—p. 357. 

Employee health at the Waldorf. P. T. Lindner.— 
p. 365. 

*How to question job seekers. 
Associates.—p. 375. 


A. Thompson, Jr. & 


Vol. 15, May 1936 


*Industrial instability and unemployment insurance. 
M. B. Givens.—p. 1. 

Sound control and noise elimination. 
p. 11. 

The insurance stamp pass book system. W. F. Ber- 
nart, Jr.—p. 19. 

*Strength tests and their uses. 

Job placement in Cincinnati. 


W. J. Hodge.— 


F. R. Rogers.—p. 26. 
R. Ward.—p. 31. 


STAKHANOVISM. Stakhanovism is the Soviet 
movement for increasing labor productivity. 
Results are brought about by greater division 
of labor, increased speed of operation, better 
organization throughout the entire produc- 
tion system, increased mechanization, and 
careful use of machinery. The Stakhano- 
vites also aim to raise wages, standards of 
living and to have more education. In- 
cludes statistical study of the new Soviet 
methods and a comparison with efficiency 
efforts in the United States and other 
countries. 


TESTING JoB SEEKERS. Questions and pro- 
cedure for finding out if skilled work appli- 
cants really know their jobs. Lists of ques- 
tions and answers for testing waitresses, 
butchers, janitors, and butlers accompany 
the description of procedure and record 
forms. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment is the 
result of industrial instability. There is 
such an interdependence between industries, 
and so many causes of this social evil that 
they cannot be attributed to any one em- 
ployer or industry. Some factors involved 
are: limited regularizations, technological 
changes, and general instability of business. 
Through a pooled fund, obtained from pay- 
roll taxes, idle labor reserves could be set up 
with wide distribution of cost. 


STRENGTH Tests. Suggest tests of muscu- 
lar power in selection, assignment, pay, and 
retirement of employees. Seven actual 
tests are outlined. 


Restaurant Management 
Vol. 38, April 1936 
*Fountain lunch ideas.—p. 229. 
*How six busy New York cafeterias plan food arrange- 
ment and layout.—p. 234. 
If I were after breakfast profits.—p. 261. 


Vol. 38, May 1936 


*System in the Foster chain. 
p. 317. 

*How six busy Chicago cafeterias plan food arrange- 
ment and layout.—p. 326. 

This window display built dinner business.—p. 328. 

*School lunch ideas. E. F. Burmahln.—p. 331. 

The purchase and use of coconut. L. Pratt.—p. 349. 

Appetizing dishes triple breakfast business.—p. 351. 

*Fruit specials for menu profits—p. 352. 


Augusta Leinard.— 
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Fountain Luncuo IpeEas. Suggestions for 
successful fountain lunch management in- 
clude modern beauty of equipment and 
dining rooms, cleanliness, clean-cut em- 
ployees, change of window display at least 
once a week, and featuring of certain dishes. 


CaFETERIA Layouts. Six layouts of suc- 
cessful New York cafeterias showing floor 
plans and food arrangement. 


SysTEM. Foster chain stores attribute much 
of their success to system. Application of 
this principle is seen in the promptness of 
production, accurate records, uniformity of 
kitchen merchandise by intensive sampling, 
well-organized cleaning force, and weekly 
meetings on food service, menus and produc- 
tion. 


CaFETERIA Layouts. Six layouts of suc- 
cessful Chicago cafeterias showing floor 
plans and food arrangements. 


ScHoot Luncu Ipeas. Menus for the 
month of May, with innumerable good ideas 
for school lunches. 


Fruit Specrats. A series of low cost quan- 
tity recipes perfected in testing kitchen of 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
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General Association News. A com- 
munication from Dr. Kate Daum, chairman 
of the Professional Education Section of the 
American Dietetic Association, contains the 
following information of particular interest 
to college and hospital departments inter- 
ested in training prospective dietitians: 

Does the college home economics de- 
partment or the head of an approved 
course realize what it means eventually to 
the student who is sent by the department 
and accepted by the course without the 
proper line-up of courses or hours? This 
situation comes up every year with the 
home economics head showing a somewhat 
gloating attitude because she got an 
inadequately prepared student accepted 
and the head of the approved course feel- 
ing very aggrieved at the Association be- 
cause a graduate of her training is refused 
active membership. The poor student 
suffers: first, because her inadequate prep- 
aration may prove a handicap for some 
time, and second, because she fails to win 
the professional recognition which she was 
led to expect. 

No matter how impractical or severe 
one feels the requirements for entrance to 
an approved course or for active member- 
ship are, none the less they have been 
established by necessity and experience 
over 2 period of years and should be ob- 
served with honesty and appreciation of 
their real value. The only recourse is to 
attend the annual meeting and suggest 
changes. 

In connection with the above, Mrs. 
Beulah Becker Marble, secretary of the 
Association and chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, states that there were 29 
graduates of approved hospital courses dur- 
ing the past six months who have not met 
all the academic requirements of Outline No. 
1, ‘Requirements for Admission to Graduate 
Courses Approved by the American Dietetic 
Association.” The more common defic- 
iencies are in chemistry, particularly physio- 
logical chemistry, education, and institution 
management. 


American Dietetic Association, Highlights 
of the 1936 Annual Meeting. Enthusiasm 
reigns at National Convention Headquarters 
in Boston! Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
noted explorer, coming to tell of his adven- 
tures in the North, of intriguing conclusions 
that he has reached as a result of enforced 
dietaries on the arduous trips....A fasci- 
nating talk by Dr. Elliott P. Joslin on the 
new use of insulin. 

Visits to the most interesting units in the 
important hospitals....And the sights to 
see: Boston’s World-Famous Fish Pier at its 
busiest... . See the boats come in from the 
catch...see them unload....An all-day 
fishing trip on Boston Harbor. . .. Make the 
trips to lovely old Wayside Inn, to Concord 
and Lexington, to Harvard University, to 
Bunker Hill Monument, to rugged, quaint 
Cape Cod. ... Visit Longfellow’s home, the 
Paul Revere House, and the site of the 
Boston Tea Party....And Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s Palace....Go up the Mohawk 
Trail, resplendent in October. . . . Theatres, 
radio broadcasts, airplane sightseeing trips. 


Edith R. Tilton, formerly chairman of the 
Current Comment Committee for the Ad- 
ministration Section, resigned to accept a 
post as dietitian for the Prince Alfred Hos- 


pital, Sydney, Australia. Miss Tilton was 
formerly with the McLeod Infirmary, 
Florence, S. C. and sailed for Australia in 
April. 


American Medical Association meeting, 
Kansas City, May 11-15. Among the 
members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion who attended this meeting were: Dr. 
Kate Daum, chairman of the Professional 
Education Section; Mrs. Beulah Becker 
Marble, national Secretary; Mrs. Mary P. 
Huddleson, Journat editor; Dr. Lillian 
Storms, chairman of the Community Edu- 
cation Section; and Mary Barber, Ruth 
Kahn, Ina Lindeman, Helen Hamilton, 
Lida Jamison, Ethel Ollis, and Dr. Marietta 
Eichelberger. 
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American Public Health Association. 
Public health workers will meet in New 
Orleans on October 20-23 for the sixty-fifth 
annual convention at which Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico will be represented. Dr. 
Thomas A. Parran, Jr., Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service is president- 
elect of the association and will be honored at 
New Orleans. 


Medical College of Virginia. A post- 
graduate year in public health nursing has 
been added in the Saint Philip school of 
nursing for Negro women, which is main- 
tained by this college. The course is ap- 
proved by the U. S. Public Health Service 
for the reception of students from eighteen 
coéperating states under the Social Security 
Act. Such students, of which there are now 
twenty-seven, are subsidized by their home 
states, school and living expenses paid, with 
the understanding that they will return to 
their respective states for subsequent service. 
Students who are not subsidized by states, 
will be received beginning with the fall 
session on September 14, 1936. Students 
are required to be high school graduates and 
graduates of a recognized undergraduate 
school of nursing. The first semester is 
devoted chiefly to theory, and the second to 
field work. The dietary department is 
teaching 32 hours of public health nutrition 
in this school. 


New England Health Education Associ- 
ation. The eleventh annual meeting was held 
June 5 and 6 at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge. The first day 
of the meeting included exhibits, business 
meeting, and dinner at which the speaker 
was Frances Stern, chief of the Food Clinic, 
Boston Dispensary. Dr. Karl Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
opened the Saturday meetings. ‘What is 
Being Done to Prevent Fraudulent Medical 
Advertising” was discussed by Edward W. 
Gallagher, assistant manager, Boston Better 
Business Bureau. Arthur B. Lord, formerly 
supervisor of special schools and classes of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education 
spoke on “Opportunities for the Handicapped 
Child.” At the luncheon, Dr. Marianna 
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Taylor, guest speaker, discussed the mental 
hygiene programs for schools. 


New York Newspaper Women’s Club. 
At the annual meeting held at the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel, New York, June 4, Edith 
Barber, chairman of Public Information for 
the American Dietetic Association, was 
elected house chairman. 


Presentation Portrait of Mary Swartz 
Rose. Following Dr. Rose’s twenty-five 
years of service at Teachers College, a com- 
mittee of her students headed by Mrs. 
Bryan as chairman, have arranged to make a 
presentation portrait of Dr. Rose at a dinner 
meeting at Teachers College, set tentatively 
for October 17, 1936. Adeline Missel, 
secretary-treasurer for the committee, has 
reached many former students and asso- 
ciates of Dr. Rose. If there are any whom 
this message has failed to reach and who 
would like to contribute, Miss Missel will be 
glad to receive their contribution addressed 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Marjorie M. Heseltine. The Journal of 
Home Economics for June, 1936, announces 
with regret the resignation of Miss Heseltine 
effective May 1. Quoting the Journal: 
“The nearest approach to consolation is the 
fact that her present work is extremely sig- 
nificant for the development of home eco- 
nomics. She is with the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor as spe- 
cialist in nutrition assigned to the division 
of maternal and child health, which is to 
administer the provision for maternal and 
child health under the Social Security Act. 
She will also serve as consultant in nutrition 
to other divisions of the Bureau.” 


Clara D. Noyes, former national director 
of the American Red Cross Nursing Service, 
died suddenly in Washington on June 3 fol- 
lowing a long and distinguished career in her 
field. Miss Noyes endeared herself not only 
to the nurses who served during the World 
War but to the dietitians as well. During 
the war, Miss Noyes was actively engaged in 
organizing base hospitals and assisting in the 
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equipping of both nurses and dietitians for 
war service. Miss Noyes was co-author of 
the History of American Red Cross Nursing, 
in which several pages are devoted to the 
work of the dietitian during the war. 


Members Speaking Before Related Or- 
ganizations. Fern Stone, dietitian of the 
Denver General Hospital discussed “What 
the Dietitian Expects of the Doctor” before 
the Colorado Hospital Association in Denver, 
April 27-29. Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
New York City, and Celia McCarthy, 
Boston, will speak before the Food Directors 
Conference at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, October 2 and 3. 


The Temperature Research Foundation 
of Kelvinator Corporation, New York, 
announces the name of Lulu G. Graves as 
one of its advisory committee. Miss Graves 
is consultant in nutrition and organization 
of dietary departments. 


Cook County School of Nursing. The 
JouRNAL is in receipt of a booklet describing 
the hospital dietetic course for 1936-37. 
The facilities for instruction, the faculty, and 
supervising staff of prominent physicians and 
surgeons, courses of instruction and details of 
the curriculum are noted. 


Food Industries for April, 1936 pictures 
the award jury deciding the outstanding 
package among the twenty winners of the 
Awards for Distinctive Merit. Edith Bar- 
ber, national Publicity Chairman of the 
American Dietetic Association, appears in 
the foreground. 

The same issue contains an interesting 
comment on a separate food law. The sug- 
gestion is made that the food industry de- 
mand a federal law to be called the Food Law 
and that drugs and cosmetics be taken care 
of under a separate law. 


The Psychiatrical Society of the Metro- 
politan State Hospitals, comprising the 
Manhattan, Psychiatric, Brooklyn State and 
Rockland State Hospitals held a meeting on 
April 27 at Rockland State Hospital. Dr. 
Edwin E. McNeil presented the paper 
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“Significance of Hypochondria in Personality 
Disorders” and Dorothy A. Pruitt, dietitian, 
presented “The Field and Duties of a Dieti- 
tian in State Hospitals”. Those discussing 
the latter paper were as follows: S. Margaret 
Gillman, director, department of nutrition, 
New York Hospital, “Food Cost Control in 
Institutional Management’; Adeline Woods, 
supervising dietitian, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
“Important Points to be Considered in the 
Purchasing of Food Supplies in Institutions”; 
Lenna F. Cooper, chief, department of 
nutrition, Montefiore Hospital, ‘“Waste Con- 
trol and Dish Breakage”; Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, institutional management 
department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, ‘Personnel Problems in Institu- 
tional Dietetics’; and Rhoda A. Tyler, 
supervising dietitian, Grasslands Hospital, 
“The Training of Student Dietitians.” 


Alabama Dietetic Association held its first 
annual meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, April 25. The association was 
welcomed by the president, Kate Whitfield. 
Lute Troutt, president-elect of the American 
Dietetic Association and head dietitian of the 
University of Indiana Hospital, Indianapolis, 
was honor guest. 

Reports were submitted by all committee 
chairmen and plans for the new year were 
discussed. The following officers were 
elected: president, Elizabeth Slater, dieti- 
tian, Norwood Hospital, Birmingham, vice- 
president, Kate Whitfield, teacher of foods 
and nutrition, Ensley High School, Birming- 
ham; and secretary-treasurer, Dorothy E. 
Johnson, assistant dietitian, Birmingham 
Baptist Hospital, West End Unit. 

A survey of questionaires which were 
returned show that in Alabama there are five 
trained dietitians in colleges, two nutrition 
teachers who are members of the American 
Dietetic Association, two who have done 
graduate work in nutrition and two who have 
done undergraduate work. In the high 
schools there are no trained dietitians. In 
the sixty-six general hospitals there are six- 
teen dietitians, four of whom are active 
members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion and four of whom are associate mem- 
bers. In the commercial fields in the city 
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of Birmingham there are no graduate dieti- 
tians, but twenty-one persons who have a 
B.S. degree in home economics. Of these, 
seventeen are employed by the Alabama 
Power Company, three are employed by the 
Birmingham Electric Company, and one 
employed by the Progressive Farmer. Of 
the eleemosynary institutions, two did not 
have a dietitian or teach dietetics, one had 
three dietitians who are not eligible for 
membership in the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and did not teach nutrition but had a 
teacher for this purpose, another had one 
dietitian who was eligible for membership in 
the American Dietetic Association. She did 
not teach nutrition but supervised the other 
dietitians in the dining rooms. In the 
federal and state work, there are no graduate 
dietitians and only one trained home econ- 
omist worker. 

There was a panel discussion of ‘‘Institu- 
tional Purchasing and Accounting” led by 
Stella Harmes, dietitian, Hillman Hospital, 
Birmingham, and assisted by the following 
representatives: hospitals, C. L. Sibley, 
superintendent of the Birmingham Baptist 
Hospitals; colleges, Anna Irwin, Alabama 
College, Ibbie Jones, Troy State Teachers 
College; and Mrs. S. J. Cole, supervisor of 
the City School Lunchrooms. 

Dr. Joseph E. Hirsch talked on “‘Diets in 
Cardiac Disturbances,” saying that dieti- 
tians and doctors are too lax and general in 
telling patients about diets and that popu- 
lar diets have the virtue of being specific, 
as the banana-milk diet, 18-day diet, etc. 
In uncomplicated cardiac cases, he suggests 
that 3 gm. protein per kgm. of body weight be 
allowed, 200 gms. daily of carbohydrate in 
easily assimilated form, while fat is deter- 
mined by the need of patient. Dr. Charles 
O. King spoke on the ‘‘Dietary Treatment of 
Cutaneous Disorders”; Dr. Sam P. Wain- 
wright briefly told of work done on vitamins 
A and D, terming these exogenous harmones. 

At the luncheon and banquet at the Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Lute Troutt spoke on the 
“Organization of the American Dietetic 
Association and How State Associations may 
Codéperate in Carrying out its Projects”. 

Exhibits from several local concerns 
created much interest at the meeting. 
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The last meeting of the year was held at 
Alabama College, Montavallo, May 9. 
Elizabeth Slater appointed the following 
committee chairmen for next year: Program, 
Kate Whitfield; Membership, Dorothy E. 
Johnson; Diet Therapy, Ruby Gillis; Pub- 
licity, Anna Gretschmann; Administration, 
Mrs. Ina Barbee Crane; Community Educa- 
tion, Jeanette Biggs; Professional Education, 
Mary Blazek. 


California Dietetic Association. At the 
convention of the Association of Western 
Hospitals, San Francisco, April 20-23, the 
Dietetic Section held three meetings of gen- 
eral interest to the many dietitians who 
attended. 

On April 22, the first meeting was held at 
the University of California Hospital. Ann 
Lamb, chief dietitian of the hospital, pre- 
sided. Nina Simmonds talked on “Nutri- 
tional Histories”. Dr. Saxton Pope, Jr., 
instructor of medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, discussed the subject from the medical 
viewpoint, and Dr. Hermann Beck, associate 
professor of dental medicine, University 
of California, from the dental viewpoint. 
After the meeting the guests were conducted 
through the University clinics. 

A luncheon meeting was held on April 23 
at the Hotel Whitcomb. Charlotte Sloan, 
chief dietitian at Stanford Hospital, presided. 
Dr. Fred Carter, Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, 
was the speaker. 

In the afternoon the group met at the 
Civic Auditorium with Agnes Fay Morgan, 
Ph.D., professor of household science, Uni- 
versity of California, presiding. 

Dr. Honora McCarthy, psychiatrist, 
Agnews State Hospital, and Jane Sedgwick, 
state food administrator, spoke on “Diet and 
Anemia”’, 

G. W. Olsen, assistant superintendent of 
the Los Angeles General Hospital gave a talk 
on “Should the Hospital Board its Per- 
sonnel”. Reeva Hinyan, chief dietitian at 
the California Hospital, Los Angeles, and H. 
G. Thomas, manager of Loma Linda Hospital 
discussed the paper. Miss Hinyan spoke of 
the benefits of the pay cafeteria for em- 
ployees; Mr. Thomas of the success his insti- 
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tution had had by having the nurses pay for 
their board. 

“Good Administration—The Foundation 
of Successful Diet-Therapy”’ was the title of 
the paper read by Mary W. Northrup, 
dietitian-housekeeper of the King County 
Hospital System, Seattle. 


Canadian Dietetic Association held its 
first annual convention in Toronto on May 22 
and 23. The guest speaker at the banquet 
was Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E. and her 
topic, “Nutrition and the League of Na- 
tions.” Other papers were read as follows: 
“Inheritance of Taste’, Dr. Norma Ford; 
“Diet in Chronic Arthritis”, Dr. A. Almon 
Fletcher; ‘Fundamentals of Successful 
Dietetics”, Miss V. M. Ryley; ‘Hotel 
Work”, Mr. H. A. MacLannan; “Some 
Aspects of Nutrition”, Dr. Elizabeth Chant 
Robertson. Dr. F. F. Tisdall, director of 
research in pediatrics and Dr. F. W. Routley, 
director, Ontario Division, Canadian Red 
Cross Society, also read papers. A number 
of informal discussion group meetings, 
luncheons and teas were held. 


Chicago Dietetic Association. The April 
program was sponsored by the student 
dietitians, under the supervision of the pro- 
gram chairman, Mrs. Saphir. The presenta- 
tion was in the form of a radio program 
broadcast over Station C. D. A; Abigail 
Davis, Cook County Hospital, acting as 
station announcer. The quartet, Velma 
Eichkorn, Margaret Haskey, Ruth Whit- 
more, and Agnes Blozek of Cook County 
Hospital, called the meeting to order with 
the theme song of the evening, after which 
the announcer introduced the following 
speakers: Dorothy Acklin, Cook County 
Hospital, “Case Study on Rickets”; Mar- 
garet Haskey, Cook County Hospital, ““Case 
Study on Scurvy”; Blanche Lamm, Michael 
Reese Hospital, ‘(Case Study on Pernicious 
Anemia”’; Virginia Schmidt, Michael Reese 
Hospital, “Living on a Relief Budget for a 
Week”; Gertrude Lotwin, Billings Hospital, 
“A Study on Meat Shrinkage”; and Marian 
Slagsbold, Billings Hospital, “Case Study on 
Nutritional Edema”. The announcer then 
presented various dietetic ‘‘News Flashes’’. 
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Station C. D. A. then signed off the air, as 
the quartet harmonized in the background. 


Cincinnati Dietetic Association closed the 
year with a dinner, election of officers and 
bridge at the Tea, Tray and Trifles Shop, 
June 1. The following officers were elected: 
president, Wilma Robinsin, Christ Hospital; 
vice-president, Hazel Fullriede, Withrow 
High School; secretary, Lorine Botz, General 
Hospital; and treasurer, Dorothy Ward, 
Children’s Hospital. 

Due to the untiring and efficient efforts of 
the program committee, Eva N. Ylvisaker, 
Eleanor Maclay, and Gertrude Lauche, the 
association has experienced a most profitable 
and enjoyable year. 

The year opened in October, 1935, with a 
dinner meeting at Children’s Hospital when 
Ruth Simmons of New York City spoke on 
“Foreign Customs and Food Habits.” 

Elizabeth Dyer, dean of the House- 
hold Administration Department, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, discussed a “Survey of 
Opportunities for the Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Dietitian in Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County” at the November meet- 
ing at the General Hospital. 

A delightful Christmas party was held in 
December at the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

At the January meeting, Dr. William 
Millar gave a most enlightening discussion on 
“Cancer Research as Conducted by the 
Tumor Clinic” at the General Hospital. 

In February the home economics and 
dietetic associations held a joint dinner 
meeting at Vernon Manor. Dr. Frank 
Schultz of Dayton, educator and philosopher, 
inspired the two organizations with his 
discussion of the “Psychology of Every Day 
Living.” 

Another treat was in store in March when 
Linda Spence Brown, director of the Faculty 
Club Tea Room at Ohio State University, 
spoke on “The Commercial Manager Looks 
at the Problems of the Hospital Dietitian.” 
This meeting was held in the drawing room 
of the Women’s Building, University of 
Cincinnati. 

At the April meeting at Christ Hospital, 
Francis R. van Buren, superintendent of 
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Children’s Hospital, spoke on “The Selecting 
of Institutional and Hospital Personnel.” 

Highly instructive and educational was 
the May meeting held jointly with the Cin- 
cinnati Medical Social Workers at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital; Dr. Murry Rich of the 
Cincinnati General Hospital discussed “‘Per- 
nicious Aenemia” and Dr. W. P. Murphy’s 
film on the same subject was shown. 


Colorado State Dietetic Association par- 
ticipated in the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado State Hospital Association and the 
State Nursing League, which met in Denver 
on April 28-29. 

Fern Stone, president, read a paper on 
‘What the Dietitian expects of the Doctor”, 
which was part of a symposium on ‘What 
the Hospital Staff expects of the Doctor and 
What the Doctor expects of the Hospital 
Staff”’. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: president, Rosella Hanfeld, 
Mercy Hospital, Denver; vice-president, 
Elvia V. Gauss, 1363 Elm St., Denver; 
secretary, Marian Brooks, St. Lukes Hos- 
pital, Denver; treasurer, Eldora Hanfeld, 
Woodman Sanitorium, Woodman. 


Delaware State Dietetic Association. 
The newly organized Delaware Dietetic 
Association has had a very interesting year. 
Under the capable leadership of Henrietta 
Fleck, president, a dinner meeting started 
the year in October, 1935. At that time 
programs for the year were presented by 
Tone Warren and Esther Wilson. The book- 
lets were printed at the State Industrial 
School for Girls under Miss Wilson’s direc- 
tion. Discussion topics of pertinent value, 
as well as special speakers, have filled the 
programs. Helen Gilson and Martha Alder- 
man graciously gave of their time. Dr. 
Grace Swinburn, Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, and 
Dr. J. M. Barsky, Delaware physicians, have 
addressed the group. A demonstration by 
Jules Rondepierre, chef at the DuPont 
Hotel, Wilmington, and a visit through 
Mitchell-Fletcher’s, Philadelphia, provided 
interest as side trips. Dr. A. V. Gilliland’s 
motion pictures of the State Welfare Home 
at Smyrna, a unique system of welfare work 
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among the destitute, disabled, and aged, 
brought the year to its close. The following 
officers have been elected for the coming 
year: president, Ione Warren, Delaware 
Hospital, Wilmington; vice-president, Emma 
Jane Beydler, Homeopathic Hospital, Wil- 
mington; secretary, Aline Williams Hynson, 
State Welfare Home, Smyrna; and treasurer, 
Olive Murray Jones, Newark, Delaware. 
Aline Williams was married to Dr. T. E. 
Hynson of Smyrna last fall and is continuing 
her work as dietitian at the State Welfare 
Home. Olive Murray was married to 
Professor Ralph Jones of the University of 
Delaware and is residing in Newark. 


Detroit Dietetic Association held the 
January meeting in the lounge of the Clara 
Ford Nurses’ Home. Dr. Frank Sladen, 
chief of medical staff, Henry Ford Hospital, 
spoke on “Dietary Habits of People Under 
Normal and Abnormal Conditions”. At a 
special election to fill the vacancy of secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alene Theisner was elected. 

Dr. W. D. Henderson was the guest 
speaker at the February dinner meeting held 
at the Highland Park Y.W.C.A. His sub- 
ject was “The Use and Abuse of Leisure 
Time”. This meeting was sponsored by the 
Professional and Educational Section of 
which Dr. Helen Hunscher, associate in 
research of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
is chairman. 

The Children’s Hospital of Michigan was 
the place for the March meeting. The 
topic for the evening was ‘Nutritional 
Deficiency Diseases in Children”. Dr. 
Benton M. Hammel of the Children’s 
Hospital, and Dr. Margaret Patterson of the 
Children’s Fund were the speakers. The 
president of the state association, Margaret 
Ritchie, was also a guest and spoke on the 
codperation of the state and city groups. 

In April the association attended a din- 
ner meeting sponsored by the Detroit Home 
Economics Association at Masonic Temple. 
Interesting and instructive talks were given 
by the following: Ruth Guenther, J. L. 
Hudson Company; Mrs. Stuart Fraser, 
Wayne County Consumer’s Counsel; Ger- 
trude Sinclair, Wayne University; and Mary 
O’Leary, Borden’s Farm Products. 
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The association held a very successful 
benefit bridge in May. The proceeds are 
being used to buy literature on nutrition for 
the Detroit Public Library. 

The last meeting of the season will be a 
business meeting and picnic at the Convales- 
cent Home of Children’s Hospital of Michi- 
gan, at Farmington, Michigan. 


Florida State Dietetic Association. At 
the annual meeting, announcement of which 
appeared in the May Journat, the following 
officers were elected: president, Anna M. 
Tracy, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee; vice-president, Pearl Laffitte, 
Federal Building, Jacksonville; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Florence L. Bey, Dade 
County Hospital, Miami. ~ 


Illinois Dietetic Association. There were 
159 dietitians registered at the association 
convention which was held in connection 
with the Tri-State Hospital Assembly at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 6 to 8. 

Jean Crooks, Indianapolis, Indiana, spoke 
at the Wednesday morning general session 
on “The Adequacy of the Care of the Patient 
from the Viewpoint of the Dietitian.” Miss 
Crooks emphasized the many-sided function 
of the dietitian pointing out that the patient’s 
satisfaction with his treatment depends a 
great deal on whether he is happy with his 
food. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session for 
dietitians, Zelia Kester, Indiana Dietetic 
Association, presided. Dr. Arthur R. Col- 
well, Chicago, traced the treatment of 
diabetes through its three stages of develop- 
ment to the present three mainstays of 
treatment—diet, which he said was perhaps 
the most important, insulin and exercise. 
He discussed the recent development of 
protamine insulinate and some of the experi- 
mental work which has been done with it. 
He stated that the trend in diet adjustment 
is to the high carbohydrate diet because it is 
more palatable, less expensive, more likely 
to avoid acidosis in the severe diabetic and to 
avoid extreme hypoglycemia, and is less con- 
ducive to arterial disease than the high fat 
diet. 
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Dr. M. Herbert Barker, Chicago, dis- 
discussed ‘‘Cholesterol Metabolism”. He 
stated that not a great deal is known about 
cholesterol metabolism but it has been shown 
that the cholesterol islow in hyperthyroidism 
and in massive destruction of the liver, and is 
high in nephrotic syndrome, lesions in the 
biliary tract, pregnancy, hypothyroidism, 
and overweight. Experiments have shown 
that a very high fat diet did not raise the 
cholesterol and that it was not the giving of 
fat which controlled the cholesterol, but the 
restricting of nitrogen. 

Ruth M. Leverton, Chicago, spoke on the 
“Tron Metabolism of Normal Women in 
Relation to the Menstrual Cycle.” In a 
series of studies Miss Leverton found no 
definite or consistent effect on the values of 
either the hemoglobin or red cells during 
menstruation. There was a daily variation 
but it had no evident connection with 
phases of the menstrual cycle. 

The dinner at the Chicago Athletic Club 
Wednesday evening was all that the members 
had anticipated. Arnold Shircliffe who is 
the steward at the Club is noted for his 
artistry. Elizabeth Tuft, president, Illinois 
Dietetic Association, presided at the dinner 
and Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Chicago, discussed 
some very interesting experiments on which 
he is now working. 

Ada B. Lothe, Wisconsin Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, presided at the Thursday afterncon 
meeting of dietitians. Mae Bacheler, Field 
Museum, Chicago, discussed food production 
including the purchasing, preparation, and 
merchandising. Paul Simon, of Horwath 
and Horwath, discussed food cost accounting 
and the purpose and various methods of food 
control. Donald B. Smith of the Alleghany 
Steel Company traced recent develop nts 
in equipment and gave suggestions fo 
selecting equipment. 

Elizabeth Tuft, president, presided at 
the business meeting Thursday. Katherine 
Mitchell, President of the American Dietetic 
Association, discussed the proposed changes 
in the constitution. 

The association’s exhibit drew many 
favorable comments. The illuminated food 
chart transparencies made a very effective 
background for the charts on professional 
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A story of how they were smeared 
with a gooey mixture and given 25 con- 
secutive washings with four different de- 
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Calgonite won hands down, proving 
again that it has given the hospital world 
a new standard in cleanliness in dishwash- 
ing—given it dishes that gleam, glassware 
that sparkles, silver that is really clean, 
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education, diet therapy and organization of 
the dietary department. 

The association announces the following 
new members: Ruth Hummel, 5482 Black- 
stone Avenue; Garnette Hughes, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital; Lois Luchsinger, St. 
Luke’s Hospital; Mozelle Johnson Grimson, 
St. Luke’s Hospital; Ruth Taborn, Michael 
Reese Hospital; Marie Wojta, Cook County 
Hospital; Glory Morin, Michael Reese 
Hospital; Olive Jenson, Cook County Hos- 
pital, all of Chicago; Isabel K. Rambo, 
Brokaw Hospital, Normal; and Alice M. 
Dolman, 1619 Ridge Avenue, Evanston. 


Iowa State Dietetic Association’s spring 
meeting was held at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 28. Evelyn 
Fresk was in charge of the program. 

In a talk entitled, ““Where the Fields of 
Social Work and Dietetics Meet”, Leah 
Brunk, state case work supervisor of the 
Iowa Emergency Relief Association, empha- 
sized the codperation between case workers 
and dietitians. The other speakers at the 
morning session were Dr. Margaret Ohlson, 
of Iowa State College, Ames, “The Calcium 
Requirement With Particular Reference to 
Adults”; and Dr. Kate Daum, University 
Hospitals, Iowa City, Iowa, “Work and 
Aims of the Professional Education Com- 
mittee of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion.” 

At luncheon, Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, of 
Iowa State College, Ames, gave the members 
some “Glimpses of Home Life in Old Mexico” 
based on the trip she and Eunice Longworth, 
president of the state association, took last 
winter. 

“Hotel Catering”, the first talk of the 
afternoon, was given by Mr. Kief, catering 
manager of the Tagney-McGinn Hotels 
Corporation. Following this, Dr. L. S. Hill, 
Des Moines pediatrician, discussed ‘Prob- 
lems to be Met in Feeding Children’’; Ella 
Eck, of the University of Chicago Clinics, 
talked on “Administrative problems of a 
Hospital Food Department”; and Mrs. 
Chenoweth, of the Des Moines Ice and Fuel 
Company, on “Refrigeration for the Preser- 
vation of Food”. A brief business meeting 
was held before adjournment. 
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Kentucky Dietetic Association held its 
third annual meeting at the University of 
Kentucky April 14 and 15 with a good 
attendance. 

On the first morning the four sections met 
to discuss their activities and make plans for 
the coming year. Reports of activities were 
given at the business meeting which followed. 
The section chairmen are: Nellie Bandeen, 
Administration; Mary C. Wiggington, Diet 
Therapy; Dr. Statie Erikson, Professional 
Education; and Edith Grundmeier, Com- 
munity Education. At the business meet- 
ing, Edweena McCaffary was re-elected 
president, and the following officers were 
chosen for the coming year: president-elect, 
Grace M. Covey; vice-president, Lilly E. 
Kohl; secretary, Mary Hood Gillespie; 
treasurer, Sunshine Colley. Following the 
business meeting the group listened to a radio 
broadcast from the University of Kentucky 
College of Agriculture, with Rosetta Sexton, 
senior home economics student talking on 
‘Applied Dietetics’. 

At the luncheon at the Green Tree Tea 
Room, Edweena McCaffary, president, gave 
an address of welcome and outlined plans for 
the coming year. Dr. Erikson presided at 
the luncheon. 

Iva Alexander presided at the afternoon 
session, when Dr. Fred Rankin, president of 
the Southeastern Surgical Congress spoke on 
“Common Sense in Diet Therapy.” Ruth 
E. Boyden, associate in research, University 
of Kentucky, reviewed “Some Experiments 
in Diet”. Katherine Mitchell, President of 
the American Dietetic Association, spoke on 
the “Relation of the Dietitian to the Hos- 
pital”. 

The banquet was held Tuesday evening at 
the University Commons with Edweena 
McCaffary presiding. Dr. Frank McVey, 
president of the University, extended greet- 
ings from the University. Miss Mitchell 
outlined the program of the American Die- 
tetic Association. 

Mary Connor presided at the second 
morning session. “Insect Control’ was 
discussed by Walter Allen Price, professor of 
entomology, University of Kentucky. Flor- 
ence Imlay, field agent in nutrition at the 
University discussed “Changing Attitudes 
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Toward Diet”. Dr. Ernest B. Bradley, 
president of the American College of Physi- 
cians, talked on “Diet and Diabetes”. The 
“Advantages of Central Food Service” were 
presented by Alberta Anderson, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Lexington. ‘Present Trends in 
Food Markets” were discussed by Dr. H. B. 
Price, head of the markets and rural finance 
department of the University. 

In the afternoon, two tours were arranged, 
one to see the famous Bluegrass horse farms, 
home of Man O’War, the other through the 
local hospitals, including the U. S. Narcotic 
Farm, Veterans’ Administration Facility, 
and the Good Samaritan and St. Joseph’s 
Hospitals. The meeting ended with the 
groups being entertained at tea at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital and at the Home of Dr. 
and Mrs. McVey. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The an- 
nual meeting was held April 17 and 18 at the 
Southern Hotel in Baltimore. The meeting 
opened with a banquet Friday evening at 
which Dr. Mary Swartz Rose spoke on 
“Nutrition and the Twentieth Century 
Child”. She outlined briefly the history of 
child feeding and emphasized the impor- 
tance, when feeding both children and adults, 
of aiming toward the optimum and maximum 
amounts of the nutritional elements. The 
banquet was attended by approximately 115 
persons, among the guests being Dr. Sebrell 
of Washington D.C. and Dr. McCollum of 
Baltimore, both of whom, with Dr. Rose, 
represented the United States at the Inter- 
national Council of Nutrition in London last 
fall. Out-of-town guests included Mrs. 
Packard, president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation; Elizabeth Rugh of Pennsylvania; 
Rowena Roberts of the District of Columbia; 
and Miss Rupert of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a visit to the Food Clinic at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, where Mrs. Eloise Trescher, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Hasker, demon- 
strated the work of the clinic. The group 
then returned to the hotel where Dr. E. V. 
McCollum spoke on his trip to attend the 
Committee on Nutrition in Geneva. He 
emphasized the influence of war fear among 
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the nations of the world which makes each 
determined to be completely self-sufficient, 
even though this practice is economically 
unsound. 

Following this session the group viewed 
interesting exhibits prepared by the adminis- 
tration committee, under the chairmanship 
of Alma Bering; and that of the community 
education committee under the chairman- 
ship of Anna Trentham 

Saturday noon S. Margaret Gillam of 
New York Hospital was the guest speaker 
for a luncheon attended by approximately 
70 persons. She presented an interesting 
discussion of the meal schedule of her hos- 
pital in the late 18th century, as reported in 
the early records of the institution. She 
then gave some very tangible suggestions for 
the preparation of menus in the present 
hospital. 

Trips to historical points in Baltimore and 
to the new University Hospital were 
scheduled for the afternoon. 

Members were proud to have Katherine 
Mitchell, President of the national Associa- 
tion, present at the Saturday sessions. At 
the luncheon she spoke briefly, outlining the 
reasons for the present Constitution changes. 

May 11, at the last meeting of the season, 
the following officers for the year 1936-37 
were elected: president, Margaret Betts; 
vice-president, Florence Mather; secretary, 
Katherine Gerlaugh; and treasurer, Blanche 
Swanson. 


Michigan Dietetic Association held their 
annual meeting at the Hotel Morton, Grand 
Rapids, May 28-29. A program under the 
direction of Mary Harrington, director of 
dietetics, Harper Hospital, Detroit, was 
enjoyed by a large number of members and 
guests. The association was fortunate in 
having Katherine Mitchell, President of the 
American Dietetic Association, and Dr. 
Kate Daum, chairman of the Professional 
Education Section, as speakers, and Lute 
Troutt, President-Elect of the national 
Association as a guest. 

The meeting opened May 28, at a joint 
session with the Michigan Hospital Associa- 
tion. Katherine Mitchell discussed ‘““A New 
Approach to Problems in Food Administra- 
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tion”. This was followed by “The Student 
Dietitian in the Hospital Organization” by 
Elizabeth Whitney, student dietitian, Ann 
Arbor. Miss Whitney gave a very clear and 
enlightening résumé of the training that a 
student receives in a well planned course. 

The annual business meeting followed at 
which Sophia Halstead, chairman, Public 
Information Committee, gave an analysis of 
the nutritional material that had appeared in 
Michigan newspapers during the month of 
April. Miss Agnick, diet therapy chairman, 
told of the work that her committee has been 
doing on low cost dietaries. Other reports 
were given by Mildred Fearn, membership, 
and Mayme Lewis, publicity. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Mable MacLachlan, director of 
dietetics, University Hospital, Ann Arbor; 
vice president, Mary Barber, home eco- 
nomics director, W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek; secretary, Grace Clark, Pontiac 
State Hospital; and treasurer, Mary Rock- 
wood, University of Michigan Hospital. 

In the evening a banquet was enjoyed 
with the hospital association after which a 
visit was made to the furniture exhibits. 

On May 29, with Margaret Ritchie, 
president, Michigan Dietetic Association, 
presiding, the following papers were given: 
“Food Standards”, Jane Porter, dietitian, 
Women’s City Club, Detroit; “Educational 
Standards”, Kate Daum, director of die- 
tetics, University of Iowa Hospital, Iowa 
City; “Application of Water Balance Deter- 
mination to the Treatment of Disease,” 
Dr. Richard Freyberg, Department of 
Internal Medicine, University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor; and “Nutrition in the Public Health 
Program’’, Dr. John Sundwall, director of 
Public Health Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Luncheon was held at the Women’s City 
Club after which the association again met 
with the hospital association for a round 
table discussion. The questions for the 
round table were requested by members of 
Michigan Hospital Association. The sub- 
ject “The Student Dietitian in the Hospital 
Organization” was also at the request of the 
hospital association. Members feel honored 
in having hospital executives take such a 
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lively interest in the problems of their 
departments. 

Later in the afternoon the Butterworth 
Hospital was visited. Mrs. Mary Harman 
Riste, director of dietetics, had some very 
artistic and appetizing trays arranged for 
display. The meeting was brought to a 
close at a beautifully appointed tea at 
Butterworth Hospital with the members of 
the Western Michigan Dietetic Association 
as hostesses. 

Ruth DeArmond, nutritionist, Department 
of Health, Detroit, has taken a position 
with the Alaska Agricultural College to do 
home demonstration work in the coloni- 
zation project at Palmer, Alaska. 

Edna Van Horn, Home _ Economics 
Department, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
has resigned to become associate food 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
At the annual business meeting held May 25 
in the Red Cross Building, New York City, 
a vote was taken on amendments to the by- 
laws and other important matters were pre- 
sented for discussion. 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The seventh annual convention was held 
in Buffalo at the Hotel Statler on May 21 
and 22. The first day’s program included 
a Community Education session presided 
over by Jessie G. Cole, chairman, at which 
Mary I. Barber spoke on ‘‘What Community 
Education May Include” and the following 
gave reports on what has been accomplished: 
Margaret Fotheringham, Erie County Emer- 
gency Relief; Mabel Stimpson, New York 
Hospital; Vivian Drenckhahn, Buffalo Tu- 
berculosis. Association; Martha Eddy, Cor- 
nell University; and Barbara Van Huelen, 
Ithaca, N. Y. At the luncheon meeting 
Ursula Senn, chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee presided and the guest 
speaker was May MacDonald, home econ- 
omist, ERA of New York. Genevieve S. 
Moyer, chairman, Diet ‘Therapy Section, 
presided at the afternoon session where the 
following papers were read: “The Funda- 
mentals of Child Nutrition and Adaptations 
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ome DOCTORS have this 


in common with Some BABIES 


@ Some babies don’t—or won’t—well 
tolerate a specific food—for example, 
spinach. Thus some mothers report 
poor success with it in the diet. And, as 
you know, some doctors now take the 
part of the reluctant infant to this 
extent: they believe forcing spinach, 
or any other vegetable, undesirable. 
But then, what to tell 
mothers to do about the ex- 
tra calcium, iron, vitamins? 
May we follow in the mental 
footsteps of the biochemists, 
and suggest that infants 
averse to spinach can make 
up most of the same ele- 
ments, from certain other 
Gerber vegetables—peas and 
green beans, for example. 
Gerber’s Strained Peas 
and Green Beans — like 
all Gerber vegetables—are 
(1) raised from pedigreed 
seed, (2) in selected soils, 
(3) under supervision, 
(4) picked at sun-ripeness, 


(5) rushed to our kitchens for prompt 
cleansing and (6) Shaker-Cooking (7) 
in closed systems, under controlled tem- 
peratures, with only vacuum evapora- 
tion of moisture, the better to conserve 
vitamin and mineral values—and (8) 
are packed un-seasoned to await your in- 
structions. Professional samples gladly 
sent you at your request. 


Gerbers 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP. 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND CEREAL. 
YOU ARE INVITED fo visit us and inspect our 


plant when vacationing or travelling in Michigan. 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
| (In Canada, Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) 
1 Please send me copy of your new 3 -page ‘“‘Baby’s Book” by Harriet Davis, 
4 R.N., givinig authoritative information to mothers on baby feeding and care. 

Enclosed find 10c to cover cost 
1 Please send me free, Handbook for Teachers on Infant Nutrition and 
' copies of leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition. 
I 
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} 
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Necessary to Meet Various Disease Condi- 
tions’, Samuel W. Clausen, M.D., chief, 
Pediatric Service, University of Rochester 
Medical School; “Dietary Treatment in 
Hyperinsulinism”, Charles B. F. Gibbs, 
M.D., Strong Memorial Hospital; and 
“‘Newly Acquired Knowledge on Vitamin C,”’ 
Estelle E. Hawley, Ph.D., Department of 
Pediatrics, University of Rochester Medical 
School. Tea was served in the Chinese 
Room and the hostesses were members of the 
Buffalo Dietetic Association. A joint dinner 
was held by The Hospital Association of 
New York State, The Nurse Anesthetists, 
The Medical Record Librarians and the 
New York State Dietetic Association. 

On May 22, Elizabeth Cole, chairman of 
the Administration Section presided at the 
morning session. The following subjects 
were presented: “Place of American Food on 
Hotel Menus’, Marie Casteen, Statler 
Hotels; ‘How the Dietitian May Best Serve 
the Hospital from the Standpoint of the 
Hospital Superintendent” by a representa- 
tive of the Hospital Association; and “Need 
for Records and Cost Surveys in Hospital 
Administration”, S. Margaret Gillam, direc- 
tor of nutrition, New York Hospital. Sev- 
eral sections met for luncheon and Dorothy 
A. Pruitt was the leader at a round table dis- 
cussion entitled “Problems of Administration 
in State Institutions’. Minna G. Roese 
lead the round table discussion of ‘Prob- 
lems Arising in Food Clinics and Welfare 
Agencies’’. 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, chairman, 
Professional Education Section, presided 
over the afternoon session with the following 
speakers: Istar A. Haupt, Ph.D., associate 
examiner, New York State Civil Service, 
whose subject was “Opportunities and 
Standards for Dietitians in Civil Service’; 
Adelle H. Land, assistant professor, School 
of Education, University of Buffalo, ‘“‘Psy- 
chology in Teaching and in Personal Con- 
tacts”; and Doris Schumacher, acting 
professor of home economics, Cornell 
University, “What the Home Economics 
Colleges Should Give to the Student”. 
Katherine Mitchell was the speaker at the 
association dinner with Grace Carden, 
presiding. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association held 
its third annual meeting at Duke University 
Hospital in Durham, May 8, beginning with 
the registration at 9:30 o’clock and closing 
with a dinner at the Hope Valley Country 
Club. 

Elsie W. Martin, president of the state 
association, presided at the business meeting 
in the morning. Round table discussions 
on food administration made up the morn- 
ing program. Hope Coolidge, dietitian of 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, led the discussion on ‘Selection 
and Storage of Food in Institutions.” Sara 
Dobson, director of the Greensboro Public 
School lunchrooms, talked on “Food Con- 
sumption of School Children.” Blanche 
Tansil, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, talked on 
“Food Costs for the Cafeteria.” 

The general meeting was held in the after- 
noon in the Amphitheatre of the Duke 
Medical School, with the following speakers: 
Dr. Oscar C. E. Hansen-Pruss, “Allergy in 
its Relation to Dietetics’; Dr. Angus M. 
McBryde, ‘Pediatric Diets in the Salvation 
Army Home”; Dr. Robert A. Ross, “Diet in 
Pregnancy”; and Dr. Frederic M. Hanes, 
“The Use of the High Calorie Diet on the 
Hospital Ward.” Dr. Watson S. Rankin} 
director of Hospital and Orphan Section of 
the Duke Endowment, talked on “The 
Opportunities in North and South Carolina 
for Hospital Dietetics Under Trained 
People.” Dr. William P. Murphy, associate 
professor of medicine at Harvard University, 
and co-recipient of the 1934 Nobel Prize in 
Medicine, then spoke on “Deficiency 
States—Anemias.”’ 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1936-37: president, Margaret Fitzhugh, 
dietitian, Watts Hospital, Durham; vice 
president, Elizabeth Meinung, head, Home 
Economics Dept. Salem College, Winston- 
Salem; secretary, Tiphaine Burgess, assist- 
ant dietitian, Watts Hospital, Durham; and 
treasurer, Eloyse Postelthwaite, dietitian, 
Guilford College. 


The Ohio Dietetic Association held its 
fifteenth annual convention April 14 and 15 
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JULLICUM is the oldest product now sold in America for making 
congealed milk desserts; it was formerly called Shinn-Kirk Liquid 
Rennet. 
FLAVORED JULLICUM contains pure flavors of superior 
entnetieeaaeas quality; it is used regularly at many Hospitals and Institutions in 
the Philadelphia area. Just add to warm milk sweetened to taste. 
— JULLICUM DESSERTS have delicious flavor, are easy to pre- 
pare, easy to serve and very economical. One pint FLAVORED 
JULLICUM prepares 32 pints milk. FOUR CENTS is the 
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Suni ter eagle Eight Pure Flavors 
of your favorite Almond Butterscotch Caramel Chocolate 
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sugar. 
SAM’L B. KIRK 
1724 Cayuga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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at the Deshler-Walleck Hotel in Columbus. 
The guest speaker for the first meeting was 
Dr. L. W. Sontag, director of research in 
prenatal and postnatal environment, Antioch 
College, who spoke on “Some Aspects of 
Child Development Research”’. 

After an informal luncheon, the dietitians 
met jointly with the Ohio Hospital Associa- 
tion for a discussion of “Food Production 
Control” by M. Faith McAuley, administra- 
tive dietitian for the Illinois Emergency 
Commission. The speakers at the general 
session were: Dr. Ellery F. Reed, director of 
research, Cincinnati Community Chest, and 
Elizabeth Dyer, director, School of House- 
hold Administration, University of Cin- 
cinnati. Both discussed Ohio hospitals and 
the Sherrill Survey. 

At the conclusion of the first day’s meet- 
ings, the members of the Dayton Dietetic 
Association were hostesses at a delightful 
afternoon tea. 

Francis R. van Buren, superintendent of 
Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, was guest 
speaker at the banquet. His subject was 
“The Selection of Hospital and Institutional 
Personnel”. 

Following the business meeting Wednes- 
day morning, Lulu Winans, a charter mem- 
ber of the Ohio Dietetic Association, gave a 
short historical sketch of the association 
from its organization in 1921 until the 
present date. Eva Ylvisaker gave a report 
on “Low Cost Quantity Recipes.” 

The final afternoon session included: 
“Diagnosis and Management of Diabetic 
Coma”, Dr. Thomas P. Sharkey, Miami 
Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio; and “Crea- 
tive Teachers” by Bertha Titsworth, director, 
Department of Home Economics, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

The election of officers was as follows: 
president, Rachel Reed; vice-president, 
Carolyn Moorman; secretary, Eva Ylvisaker; 
and treasurer, Hazel Nelson. 


Ottawa Dietetic Association held its 
annual dinner at the Chelsea Club, Ottawa, 
Saturday, April 25, 1936. Lorene Richard- 
son of Toronto, President of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association, was the guest speaker, 
her topic being ‘Psychology for Dietitians.” 
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Following the dinner, an informal bridge 
party was held. 


Pennsylvania State Dietetic Association. 
The fourth annual convention was held at 
the Nittany Lion Inn on the campus of the 
Pennsylvania State College, May 14 and 15. 
A large and enthusiastic group attended and 
between meetings enjoyed the exhilerating 
spring days in the mountains. 

Lenna F. Cooper, director of nutrition, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, was 
the guest of the association and addressed 
the group on “Dietetics Today—Tomorrow”’. 
Dr. Wm. H. Adolph, an alumnus of Pennsyl- 
vania State College who has been head of the 
Department of Agricultural and Biological 
Chemistry at Yenching University, Pieping, 
China, for sixteen years, gave a very stimu- 
lating and enlightening address on ‘‘Nutrition 
Problems in China’. Dr. Arthur Krogh 
Anderson, professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry at Pennsylvania State College, dis- 
cussed ‘Foods and Their Relation to Some 
Common Diseases”. 

An entire session was given over to the 
discussion of food buying problems, with the 
following members of the Agricultural 
Department staff as speakers: Dr. Warren 
B. Mack, professor of Vegetable Gardening, 
“Commercial Handling, Grading, and Dis- 
tribution of Vegetables and Fruit”; Dr. 
Chester D. Dahle, professor of Dairy Manu- 
facturing, “Buying Dairy Products”; and 
Professor D. R. Marble, Poultry Husbandry 
Department, ‘Determining Quality in Eggs 
and Poultry Meat”. 

Two addresses which the members found 
to be of unusual inspiration and value were 
given by Dr. R. G. Bernreuter, professor of 
education and psychology, who discussed 
“Personality and Success”; and Professor 
Herbert Koepp-Baker, director of the Speech 
Clinic, “Talking and Talking”. 

“Beauties of Central Pennsylvania” was 
the theme of the illustrated lecture given at 
the Thursday dinner by Professor G. R. 
Green, head of the Division of Nature Edu- 
cation. All of the visitors agreed after 
hearing Professor Green that the meeting 
should last at least two days longer giving 
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in recommending diets 


for patients allergic to wheat, milk or eggs 


— as a rule, cannot be 


expected to know that most 
rye bread contains wheat, that 
many baking powders contain egg, 
or that margarines are often made 
with milk. 


To help your patients avoid serious 
dietary mistakes, we have prepared, 
with the aid of leading allergists and 
dietitians, the booklet shown above, 
now in its sixth edition. 

In this booklet are 
complete lists of allow- 
ed and forbidden foods 
as well as interesting 
suggestions for patients 
sensitive to wheat, milk, 
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eggs or a combination of all three. 
Copies for distribution to your pa- 
tients will be sent free on request. No 
booklets are given to the laity. 


Upon examining the booklet you 
will find Ry-Krisp used frequently in 
the approved recipes. These wafers 
are perfectly safe because they are 
simply whole rye, salt and water, 
double-baked. So delicious, patients 

welcome them as bread, toast or 
crackers with every meal. For 
free samples and the Allergy 
Booklet, use the coupon. 
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them a chance to visit some of the spots de- 
scribed by word and picture. 

The annual banquet closed with a discus- 
sion by Professor J. H. Frizzell, college 
chaplain, on “Are We Alive”. Anna P. K. 
Stapler, a very able toastmistress, presented 
the officers for next year who are as follows: 
president, Elizabeth Miller, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, Philadelphia; president 
elect, Rena S. Eckman, Montefiore Hospital, 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Marie H. O’Hora, 
Hahneman Hospital, Scranton; secretary, 
Katherine Louser, Norristown State Hos- 
pital, Norristown; and treasurer, Minerva 
Harbage, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 

The Allentown Dietetic Association in- 
vited the organization to hold the fifth 
annual convention with them in May 1937. 
The invitation was accepted. 


Dietetians Association of Philadelphia. 
On March 10, “Nutrition and its Relation to 
Clinical Findings” was ably discussed by Dr. 
Milton A. Bridges of the New York Post 
Graduate Medical School. Dr. Long of the 
University of Pennsylvania discussed the 
paper, and many questions were propounded 
from the floor. The meeting was held at 
Temple University and was preceded by a 
dinner at Kugler’s Restaurant. 

On March 24 the group conference meet- 
ing held at Philadelphia General Hospital 
was truly a conference meeting of members. 
The group, numbering about 175, divided 
into three sections: the first, led by Nora 
Yost discussed ‘Administrative problems”; 
the second, led by Helen Macrum, discussed 
“Menu Planning’; and the third “Buying 
for Institutions’, was led by Dixie Rudberg. 
After more than an hour’s discussion, the 
various groups met and the main points 
brought out by each were re-emphasized. 
This meeting was such a success that a like 
meeting is urged for next year. 

The climax of the year’s work was the 
annual business meeting and banquet held 
at the University Club, April 14. Reports 
were given by all officers and committee 
Martha was re- 
elected president, Margaret Richert, vice 
Bell, 


Lucille Refshauge was the newly elected 


chairman. Alderman 


president, and Marion secretary 
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treasurer and Minerva Harbage, a member 
of the executive committee. Following the 
business meeting, Florence Barnard, from 
the American Association for Economic 
Education, Boston, gave an illustrated talk 
on ‘Money Management”’. 


Rochester Dietetic Association held its 
monthly meeting on April 23 at the Strong 
Memorial Hospital with Grace Carden and 
her assistants as hostesses. Thirty-five 
members were present. 

Dr. Donald K. Tressler from the New 
York State Experimental Station at Geneva 
presented a talk, with slides, on his research 
work with vitamin C. 


Southwestern Virginia Dietetic Associa- 
tion closed its first year with a party at the 
home of Mary Grace Trout. It was entirely 
a social meeting and most enjoyable in that 
it gave members an opportunity to know 
each other better. 

The association was organized March 14 
at the Jefferson Hospital, Roanoke, with the 
able assistance of Celia Swecker, president, 
and Evelyn Neale, vice-president of the 
Virginia Dietetic Association. Without their 
help it would have been impossible to so 
adequately organize in such a short time. 

At the two regular meetings most instruc- 
tive talks were given. The adoption of the 
constitution and the report on the state 
convention were additional topics of general 
interest. Dr. L. D. Keyser of the Roanoke 
Hospital staff spoke on “The Diet in the 
Treatment of Kidney Stones and Urinary 
Infections’, explaining the use of acid and 
alkaline ash diets, also the several ketogenic 
diets which he has used. Dr. W. P. Jackson 
of the Jefferson staff gave a resume of the 
history of medicine and nutrition at the last 
meeting. 


Texas State Dietetic Association held its 
annual in the Home 
Economics Building, the University of 
Texas, Austin, April 17-18 with a registration 
of 74. This association was organized in 
Houston, February 22, 1935 with an active 
membership of 26. The 
membership now totals 64. 


second convention 


and associate 
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MY DOCTOR SAYS, 
“Stokely’s Strained Foods 


have 2 important 


Every doctor knows that 

the introduction of solid 

food into a baby’s diet offers a two- 
fold problem. 


The first year, there’s the problem 
of acquainting baby with strained 
foods. The second year, there’s the 
problem of a transition to foods in 
more grown-up form. Both steps, 
which often meet with strenuous 
resistance from baby, are greatly sim- 
plified by two important differences in 
Stokely’s Strained Foods. 

1. FLAVOR: Stokely’s taste so good 
that baby takes them eagerly. Each is 
a choice product with a fine naturally 
delicious flavor which is protected in 
golden lined cans. Salt or sugar, added 
under careful laboratory control, 
assures complete uniformity in flavor 
at each feeding. Naturally baby takes 
these palatable foods eagerly. That 


advantages” 


eliminates the common 
difficulty of introduc- 
ing strained foods the first year. 


2. TEXTURE: Stokely’s are com- 
minuted instead of being forced or 
mashed through sieves. This process, 
which supplies a texture smooth and 
fine enough for bottle feeding with 
milk, makes these foods more sub- 
stantial in form, yet easily digestible. 
It offersthe great advantage of acquaint- 
ing baby with familiar vegetables in a 
form more nearly like the grown-up 
food he gets the second year—thus mak- 
ing the transition to second year food easier. 


Prepared by methods that guard 
against appreciable loss of vitamins and 
mineral values—ready to heat and serve 

these foods provide convenience, 
high food value, safety, uniformity, easy 
digestibility. Stokely Bros. & Co., 2417 
South East St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


fy Stokely’s 
Strained Foods for 


THE STRAINED FOODS BABY REALLY LIKES 


Strained Green Beans, Tomatoes, 
Apricots, Carrots, Spinach, Prunes, 
Peas, Vegetable Soup, Cereal. 


PROTECTED IN GOLDEN 
ENAMEL LINED CANS 
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The Friday morning session included a 
paper by Ercel Eppright, director of home 
economics, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, on “Newer Trends in Nutrition”, 
followed by a round table led by Jet C. 
Winters, Ph.D., professor of home economics, 
the University of Texas. The afternoon 
session included papers by Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, Ph.D., director of institution ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, New 
York, on “Problems in Administration” and 
Lute Troutt, chief dietitian, Indiana Univer- 
sity Hospitals, Indianapolis, and president- 
elect of the American Dietetic Association, 
on “Different Types of Children’s Food 
Service” which was illustrated with motion 
pictures. 

On Saturday morning the principal paper 
was “Fabricated Equipment” by Anna 
Janzen, director of the University Commons, 
the University of Texas, followed by a round 
table led by Dr. Bryan in which representa- 
tive dietitians discussed various types of 
food services as follows: ‘Resident Hall 
Furnishings”, Rosalie Godfrey, business 
director of resident halls and assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, the University of 
Texas; ‘Hospital Food Service Equipment”, 
Blake Bryson, assistant dietitian, Memorial 
Hospital, Houston; ‘Tea Room Food 
Service and Equipment”, Tony Bracher, 
Junior League lunch room, Houston; and 
“School Lunch Room Equipment”, Mozelle 
Craddock, director of dormitories, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. Saturday 
afternoon Dr. J. H. Black, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine, Baylor University Medical 
School, Dallas, and past-president of the 
Association for Study of Allergies, spoke on 
“Food Allergies”. At the annual business 
meeting the following officers were elected: 
president, Irene Pope Hardy, Cohen House, 
Rice Institute, Houston; vice-president, 
Margaret Weeks, director of home eco- 
nomics, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock; secretary, Blake Bryson, assistant 
dietitian, Memorial Hospital, Houston; 
treasurer, Nell Morris, director of dormi- 
tories, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

The members were entertained by the 
home economics faculty. Breakfast was 
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served in the patio of the Home Economics 
Building by the students of the department 
on the first morning. The get-acquainted 
luncheon in charge of Catherine Kelker, 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston, and state 
historian, was held at the picturesque Austin 
Woman’s Club Friday noon. Following the 
afternoon session on Friday, visitors were 
given an opportunity to see the new build- 
ings of the University plant and taken for 
drives over Austin to points of historic and 
scenic interest. This gave an opportunity to 
see the fields of bluebonnets and other wild 
flowers which are so characteristic of Austin 
at this season of the year. Friday evening 
the delegates and visitors were invited to be 
guests of Selma Streit, business director, 
Scottish Rite Dormitory, Austin, and her 
assistant, Medie Kyle, for a picnic supper. 
The group assembled on the spacious lawn 
back of the dormitory and after a tour of the 
gardens and an informal visit, a feast was 
served on tables spread under the beautiful 
old oak irces. 

The Saturday luncheon was served in the 
Tea Room of the Home Economics Building, 
operated by the students of the department. 
At this time the section chairmen gave their 
reports. Later, Rosalie Godfrey was hostess 
at a delightful tea in the garden at the 
Littlefield Dormitory. 

The climax of artistic and dietetic per- 
fection was reached in the final banquet 
Saturday evening in the beautiful English 
room of the University Commons. The 
perfectly appointed tables with their exqui- 
site flower arrangements and soft candlelight 
were a delightful setting for the final gather- 
ing of this congenial group. The speaker of 
the evening was Lute Troutt, president-elect 
of the American Dietetic Association. Miss 
Troutt spoke on “History, Activities and 
Aims of the National Association”. The 
convention was brought to a close when 
Mary E. Smith presented the president’s 
gavel to Irene Pope Hardy. The new 
president, Mrs. Hardy, adjourned the 
convention. 


Utica Dietetic Association. A group of 
dietitians met with the Central New York 
Hospital Council in Utica in November. 
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At that time those present expressed a desire 
to form a Central New York Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 

On January 9, 1936, the first meeting was 
held and the following officers elected: 
president, Mary Griffin, Rome City & 
Murphy Memorial Hospital, Rome, N. Y.; 
vice-president, Katherine Dixon, St. Lukes 
Hospital, Utica; secretary, Ruth Finney, 
Utica Memorial Hospital, Utica; and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Frances Dill, Utica State Hospital, 
Utica. 

The group finally decided to form a Utica 
Dietetic Association. The enrollment con- 
sists of twenty-five dietitians, covering the 
territory of Malone, Little Falls, Gouverneur, 
Watertown, Oneida, Rome, Norwich, Low- 
ville, Marcy and Utica. The Constitution 
was formed and has been approved by the 
New York State Dietetic Association’s com- 
mittee. 

Speakers at the past few meetings have 
been as follows: Mr. Murray, Albany 
Memorial Hospital, Albany; Miss Mills, 
House Samaritan, Watertown; 
Mame T. Porter, Department of Public 
Welfare, Utica; Mrs. Fannie Mullen, Junket 
Folks Company, Little Falls; and Mr. B. 
McLean, Strong Memorial Hospital, Roches- 
ter. Meetings have been held on the second 
Thursday of every month at various hos- 
pitals. 


of Good 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association held its 
second annual meeting at the Schroeder 
Hotel, April 3 and 4, 1936. The theme of 
the meeting “Nutrition for Better 
Health”, and the program as follows: 
Friday, “‘“New Problems in the Forties”, 
Dr. E. L. Sevringhaus, University of Wis- 
consin Medical School; “Get Acquainted 
Buffet Luncheon”, Hotel Schroeder; and 
‘Review and Discussion of American 
Dietetic Association Meeting”. Reports of 
section committees and round table discus- 
sions were as follows: “Last Minute Public 
Information of Value to the Dietitian”, 
Annette Snapper, Premier Pabst; “How I 
Teach Mothers Infant Feeding”, Dorothy 


was 
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“Conley, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital; 
“How I Adopt Hospital Menus to Foreign 
Dietaries”, Hertha Kirsten, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital; “Educating the Family of a Special 
Diet Case”, Katherine Lees, Milwaukee 
County Institutions; ‘Compilation of In- 
stitutional Dietaries Throughout the State’, 
Doris Johnson, Saint Joseph’s Hospital; 
“Casserole Dishes I have Found Successful” 
Bernice Stark, Columbia Hospital; “Labeling, 
of Canned Fruits and Vegetables from the 
Viewpoint of Special Diets”, Esther Deppe 
Shellman, Milwaukee Dispensary; ‘The 
Diabetic Infant’, Nell Clausen, Children’s 
Hospital; ‘Proposed Studies in Nutrition 
for Nursing Schools by the National League 
of Nursing Education”, Sister Jovita, Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital; and “Questions and 
Answers on Newer Nutrition”, Viola Maag 
Toepfer. 

Annette Snapper presided at the banquet 
at the University Club when ‘Women 
Under a Dictatorship” was discussed by the 
Reverend Killiam Stimson. 

On Saturday, Lillian Otto Fried, presided 
and were arranged by 
Malitta Fisher Jensen, American Honey 
Institute, Madison, assisted by Mercedes 
Cronston. Addresses included “Mental Fac- 
tors in Dietetics”, Dr. M. Kazak, Milwaukee 
County Hospital for Mental Diseases; ‘“How 
to get Constructive Advertising for your 
Institution”; and “Progress in Diet Therapy 
in Allergy’, Dorothy Duckles, Home 
Economics Department, University of 
Wisconsin. 

In addition to an interesting program 
there were many exhibits of food products, 
equipment and educational material. To 
make this even more interesting, prizes were- 
given to those who had visited all the ex 
hibits. Representatives in the different 
booths were asked to sign a paper given to 
each person attending the meeting at the 
registration desk. Those who had secured 
the signatures of all the firms represented, 
dropped the paper into the box from which 
drawings for the prizes were made at the 
close of the Saturday morning session. 


demonstrations 
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How PABLUM Compares 


with Five Principal Foodstuffs 
in Essential Minerals and Vitamins 
and in Other Nutritional Values 


Constituent 


Vitamin B (B;) 
Vitamin C 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin E 
Vitamin G 
Moisture 
Protein 


Carbohydrate 


Calories per oz. ..... 
Alkaline Reaction... 


Pablum consists of wheatmeal, 
satmeal, cornmeal, wheat embrye, 
brewers’ yeast, alfalfa leaf, beef 

» item salt, and sodium 
cbleride, Supplies vitamins A, 
B, ond G and calcium, phes- 
phorus, iron, copper, and other 
minerals, 1 ib. packages at drug 
sores, Samples are available 
t physicians. 


Mead Johnson & Co. 


ROLLED 
OATS 


WHITE 
BREAD 


WHOLE 


FARINA MILK 


PABLUM EGGS 


% % % % 
0.021 0.027 0.120 0.067 
0.0008 0.0009 0.00024 | 0.003 
0.125 0.093 0.093 0.180 
0.00017) 0.00034 0.000015) 0.00023 

- —tot +++ [/t+t+ 
—to+ + ++ |to+tt 

* = 


—_ aa ® * 


Pablum is richi n 
minerals and vita- 
mins. It is note. 
worthy that the 
calcium-phos- 
horus ratio of 
‘ablum is 1.2:1, 
similar to that of 
average whole 
milk, which is 
considered the 
most favorable ra- 
tio for retention. 


—_** —_ ** ** _ ** 
++ 

+++ 

73.7 


~ - “ 
* +++ 
10.9 87.0 
| 11.0 


1.4 


9.2 3.3 13.4 These figures are included 
1.3 4.0 10.5 | to illustrate ordinary ou- 
tritional values. Calories, 

5.0 “~ ? carbohydrates, fats, and 

20 42 proteins constitute a less 

serious nutritional prob- 
JV lem. 


* **The daily use of specific vehicles for vitamins C and D (ce. g., orange juice for C and cod liver oil or viosterol for D) 
together with the use of Pablum makes it possible for the physician to supply the growing child with all of the essential 
vitamins in substantial quantities. 


PABLUM (Mead’s Cereal thoroughly precooked) is richer 
than ordinary foodstuffs in calcium, phosphorus, iron, and cop- 
per and also contains vitamins A, B, and G. In addition, 
Pablum supplies an abundance of protein, carbohydrate, and 
calories. It is unique in that it is the only base-forming 
cereal, Having a fiber content of only 0.9%, Pablum can be 
fed even to very young infants and hence, because of its high 
iron content (8} mg. per oz.), becomes a valuable prophylac- 
tic against the nutritional anemia so frequent in early life. 
Cooked by a patented steam-process, 


PABLUM REQUIRES NO FURTHER COOKING 


Pioneers in Vitamin Research and 
Specialists in Infant Diet Materials 


Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


a 
Please enclose professional card when requesting samples of Mead Johnson products to cooperate in preventing their reaching unauthorized persons 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 





WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


T. Wingate Todd, F.R.C.S. According to Who’s Who in America for 
1935, Dr. Todd, anatomist, received the degrees M.B. and Ch.B. at Man- 
chester University and London Hospital. He has been professor of anatomy 
at Western Reserve University since 1912 and Chairman of the Brush Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, since 1911. Among his many professional affiliations both 
here and abroad he is a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons and a member 
of the American Association of Anatomists, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Society of Anatomists of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the American Anthropological Association. 


Katherine Mitchell, President of the American Dietetic Association and 
head of the Dietary Department of the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
during her current year of office, has added further to her notable list of accom- 
plishments mentioned editorially in this JouRNAL for November, 1935. 


Mary H. Philbrick, prior to her training as a hospital dietitian, taught 
home economics in Georgia high schools. Like many another of her co- 
workers, she strongly refutes the belief held by some that the dietitian does not 
stick to her job. Miss Philbrick has held her present position as chief dietitian, 
George Washington University Hospital, for the past twelve years and has 
continued an active interest in the District of Columbia Dietetic Association. 


Jean Elizabeth Hawks, While studying for the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Hawks was a contributor to the December, 1931 
and March, 1932 Journats. Since then, she has contributed to the Current 
Comment Section of the JouRNAL. At present, she is assistant professor of 
nutrition in the Division of Home Economics, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Sciences, East Lansing. 


Lenna F. Cooper, chief, Department of Nutrition, Montefiore Hospital, 
New York City, has had a distinguished professional career. She is a charter 
member of the national Association, president of the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association and was chairman of the Professional Educational Section 
of the national Association for 1934-35. Dietitians who served in the World 
War will recall that Miss Cooper was supervising dietitian for the U. S. Army 
during this period. She served as dean of home economics, Battle Creek Col- 
jege, for a number of years and food director of the University of Michigan for 
three years. She was a contributor to this JouRNAL for September, 1935 and 
is a co-author of the successful textbook Nuérition in Health and Disease for 
Nurses. 








